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THE SWEDISH GIRL. 


‘* Previous to the departure of Baron De Stael from Sweden, he was enamored 
of his second cousin, a beautiful young girl, whom he had promised to marry, but 
after the offers received by him from the Necker family, he wrote to inform her of 
the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, and that his union with a lady 
whom he did not love, would be the means of raising his family from poverty and 
obscurity. His cousin, without any other answer returned him his marriage 
promise stained with her tears, and in seven weeks she was a corpse.” 


** Even to pause on such a thought! 
How could it cross his mind! 
Vain honors traffick’d for and bought 
With happiness resigned! 
And love like mine cast meekly by, 
At cold ambition’s call!— 
My heart, be calm!—why should I sigh! 
Tears, tears, why will ye fall? 
The Swedish girl should scorn to stand 
Tween him and his adopted land. 


** Ay, take thy bride, the gifted one, 
And glory in her fame! 
And when, pervading like the sun, 
Her genius lights thy name, 
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The Swedish Girl. 


Forget amid its dazzling rays 
How dim thine own appears; 
Nor think upon the heartfelt praise 
Was thine in former years, 
When mingling love, and hope, and pride, 
With her now coldly thrown aside. 


** Ay, wed another—wed the great! 
Gain wealth, but with it care! 
Soon shalt thou feel its galling weight, 
And mourn each glittering snare 
That wiled thee from thy plighted vow, 
From first and unfeigned love ; 
And bade thee to a stranger bow, 
A stranger’s bounty prove! 
Madness! that one so loved by me, 
Should ever thus degraded be! 


*¢ For him what could J not have borne, 
What woe or poverty! 

And rich in love, have smiled with scorn, 
When heartless wealth rolled by. 

I would have urged him up the steep, 
Where hangs the noblest crown 

Honor may gain, or virtue keep,— 
An honest man’s renown! 

Soothed him when yielding to his toils, 

And brightened each success with smiles. 


** Yet why thus linger o’er a dream 
That my fond spirit bound, 

But left my soul no cheering beam, 
To light the darkness round! 

Well, be it so!—I may not speak 
What stirs within my heart; 

The fettered spirit soon will break 
Through all things and depart; 

Yet *twould be sweet again to bless 

The object of past tenderness! 


** It may not be! I cannot ask 
Earth’s happiness for one 

Who hath imposed the bitterest task, 
That woman’s pride has done. 
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I'll curse not, though I may not bless 
The idol of my youth, 
But in my wreck of happiness, 
I’ll prove unfaultering truth. 
And, blotted thus with tears, return 
That pledge I would, but cannot spurn! ”’ 


And such is woman’s love! not even pride, 

That oft quells passion in its fiercest tide, 

This high-souled, injured, Swedish girl could save:— 
Fair spring wove garlands o’er her early grave. 


St. Louis. Mona. 


TRUE GENIUS ALWAYS AT HOME. 


Who is the man of genius?—literary genius we mean. 
What chaiacteristics, what peculiar mark has he to distinguish 
him from mere pretenders and apish imitators. Does he bear 
the similis Dei about him so palpably that it cannot be mista- 
ken? Does his every thought, word, and action betray him, 
or is it left to the sagacity of the critic alone to search him 
out ? 

It must be confessed that the sensible line of demarkation 
between what is usually called genius, and mock, or pseudo 
genius, is very shadowy and indistinct. It consists for the 
most part in indescribables—things that can be better felt than 
expressed. The penumbra of the earth’s shadow separates 
light from visible darkness, yet it would be very difficult to tell 
where. So the gradations from sublimity to bombast, from 
genius to absurdity, are vague and indefinite if we attempt to 
describe them, although the difference is not the less great, 
from not being distinctly marked. Like the operations of the 
mind, it is to be’ grasped rather by consciousness than by 
the senses. And as philosophers maiitain that the evidence 
of consciousness is even more certain than that of sight, so 
also in this case, feeling is better than description. 

The things which constitute the entire difference are, in 
fact, innumerable—or at Jeast as numerous as the words which 
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are written, and the ideas expressed in the productions of 
each. Separately taken up and compared, these may appear 
as but small matters of diversity and distinction, which collec- 
tively place the works of genius at an infinite distance beyond 
those of its less gifted competitors. 

It is from the general impression, therefore, that we are to 


judge of literary productions. From a contemplation of the 


whole fabric, only, with all its proportions, arrangement, color- 
ing, and of the effect which these combined produce, can a 
true estimate of them be formed. It is thus only that’we can 
seize the more palpable and tangible distinctions which char- 
acterize the efforts of genius. And when so considered, these, if 
we are not mistaken, will, in contradistinction to all others, con- 
vey one impression—the feeling that the author is master of his 
subject, or, to use the term which we have placed at the head 
of this chapter, that he is at home. 

The man of true genius, wherever he exhibits himself as 
such, is always at home. We can feel it,—we can see it, in 
every dash of his pen, in every turn of his expression. He 
thinks, reasons, writes, amid scenes which are his own; and 
the consciousness gives him a proud independence—a firm- 
ness and freedom which without it he could never attain. 
He does not dress himself up for occasion, for scenic effort, 
and thus encumber himself with trappings, which would dis- 
guise his natural self, and add stiffness to his gait. He is at 
home; and there, free from all the shackles of ceremony, he 
acts out nature—nature for which we love and admire him. 
It is this which stamps him a man of genius, and forms the 
chief secret of his power. Wherever we follow his footsteps, 
in the realm of fancy, in the world of mind or matter, we find 
a charm in the consciousness that the master of the domain 
we are in is directing us. And whether he leads us through 
the intricate windings of the human heart, or the labyrinthine 
mazes of nature, the firmness of his footsteps assures us that 
all the paths are familiar, that he has the clue; in fine, that he 
is at home. 

But the mawkish pretender, as if conscious that he is tres- 
passing on forbidden ground, tricks himsetf out in a gaudy 
attire, and endeavors to conceal the deformities of nature, by 
the aid of ill-judged arts. Disguise himself as he may, the 
secret will out. And like the ass in the lion’s skin, although 
he may deceive for a time, yet finally he will not fail to dis- 
cover himself—he is not at home. 
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True genius in writing, like true gentility in company, is the 
art of making one’s self at home. And this cannot be done 
where any accomplishments, or acquisitions necessary for this 
purpose are wanting, so he who possesses these in the most 
perfect degree will accomplish his object most effectually. 
In order to this, nature and art must in both cases combine. 
And as in the one case, the dancing master cannot do all, so in 
the other, neither can the learning of the schools. 

In the author the spirit-inherent, Heaven-gifted, the soul, 
which wakes up the sympathy by its powerful revealings, 
must be connected with the acquisitions of study, and the 
energy and grasp of thought which discipline confers, or he 
never can charm, never can 


—‘* Scatter from the pictured urn, 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
But with these combined, he bears us along irresistably; we 
feel and acknowledge the master’s hand, and our minds bow 
to his dominion, while our hearts thrill to his touches. With 
these his every motion in the field where nature bids him range, 
declares him to be at home. 

It is to such combinations that every age has been indebted 
for all that is excellent and inimitable in the productions of 
intellect. It is by such only that its chastest and sublimest 
creations have been formed. Strong and powerful minds in- 
deed have started up and flourished in all the unpruned wild- 
ness of nature. But we can no more compare their products 
with the finished efforts of cultivated genius, than the Temple 
of Istanboul with the Church of St. Peter’s; or the Giants’s 
Causeway with the sculptured relics of Persepolis and 
Palmyra. We gaze upon the one as a sort of lusus naturae, 
upon the other as a splendid model. In all ages of the world, 
mankind have worshipped at the shrine of disciplined genius; 
and they have bent in admiration over the battle-plain of Ho- 
mer, the pastoral scenes of Virgil, or the Paradise of Milton, 
confessing that secret of their own pleasure, and the writer’s 
power—that each author was at home. 

Here then we learn whence it is that lofty genius derives its 
unrivaled exaltation, and gains that solitary eminence from 
which it looks down upon the common herd of men. It is 
from the fact that its possessor constructs a domain of his own; 
and no man is so truly at home as in his own abode. He 
draws around him a hallowed circle, and in it he moves, and 
lives, and breathes. The scenes are his ewn, the atmos- 
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phere is his own, every thing within it is his own—immor- 
tally his own. Others may wander there, and gaze and ad- 
mire, but they must still acknowledge that it is his. He only, 
as its rightful possessor, can stand within it with the proud 
consciousness that he is at home. 

With the poet this is most emphatically true. The creature 
of fancy, he ever dwells in a home, or wanders in a world of his 
own creation. He feeds upon the manna of Lisown mind, and 
turning from the sensible and less lovely scenes around him, 
muses over those of ideal beauty. We can indeed imagine that 
the grotto of Pope, and the garden of Shenstone were a faint at- 
tempt to embody some floating idea of fancy, drawn from the 
world of their own devotion. An effort to bring more vividly 
and sensibly before them, some bright scenc, in which they 
were, in day dreams, wont to worship. Such are all the pro- 
ductions of the true bard:—a dim shadowing of his own beau- 
tiful dreams, a faint transcript of his own deep feelings. And 
we feel as we hang over his scenes, and glow at his brilliant 
conceptions, that it is from the home of his own heart these 
are drawn—and we fecl that it is the secret of his power. 

Shakespeare and Milton, Johnson, Scott, and Byron, with 
their kindred spirits, all and each had their own home in the 
world of fancy and mind. It is theirs now—it will be theirs 
forever. Another in process of time may arise, and rule the 
stage with all the magic of Shakespeare. With Milton he may 
soar till blasted by excess of light. A Johnson, he may bestride 
the world like an intellectual Colossus. Like Scott he may 
conjure up a thousand scencs that rivet by their interest, awe by 
their grandeur, or startle by their wildness. He may pour forth 
his soul with all the gloomy misanthropy and terrible power of 
Byron; but it must be in a scene and world of his own. 
Around these and cach of their colleagues in greatness there 
is a hallowed spot, a home which never can be usurped, 
and the voice which niects all reckless intruders on its sacred 
precincts is 


Procul, o procul, este profani.’? 

The servile imitator always falls below his models, and 
even beneath himself if he is possessed of genius. He may 
caricature their peculiarities, mimic theic idioms and phrases, 
but the spirit—the soul which animates these, he can never 
attain. And is this wonderful? Can he breathe the air which 
they breathed? Can he live amid their associations ? Can his 
heart thrill to their hopes, and fears, and joys? In fine, can 
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he make himself at home in a scene and circle which is theirs, 
ever and unalterably theirs? 

If any one among our American writers would have his 
productions go down to the future, as the embalmed and 
treasured things of time, if he would secure a place in the 
hearts of a far-coming posterity, he must build an abode of 
his own, and labor at home. 


HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


‘* True christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of 
man.” SpPuRZHEIM. 


In our last number we gave the phrenological names of the mental 
faculties, and short explanations of the specific nature which Dr. Spurz- 
heim assigns to each organ. .This seemed the best method of introdu- 
cing the science to our readers. It is only with phrenology in its rela- 
tion to practical education that we intend toengage. Public opinion has 
sanctioned the principles of education which the late lamented teacher 
of phrenology promulgated while among us; the endeavor to disseminate 
these ina manner which shall make them easy to be understood and 
applied is our object. But these peculiar principles respecting instruc- 
tion, and its adaptation to every variety of character, would hardly be in- 
telligible without some knowledge of the phrenological terms Dr. Spurz- 
heim constantly used, and the functions of the ®rgans to which he so 
often referred. ‘To obviate these difficulties we gave the plate and ex- 
planation. Those who wish for more definite information can’ procure 
a marked bust and “Outlines of phrenology.” 

The importance of understanding the nature of the human mind before 
we can perfect our systems of education is universally acknowledged. 

Dr. Spurzheim’s system of education is intimately connected with his 
philosophy of mind; to comprehend the one’ we must know something 
of theother. Accordingly we shall from time to time, select and abridge 
from his works such portions as seem necessary to our purpose—that of 
perennial the usefulness of his speculations rather than the strength of 

is arguments. 

His philosophy of education is founded on the hypothesis that the men- 
tal and moral dispositions are innate, that the brain is an aggregate of 
organs, which displays, by the instrumentality of each individual organ, 
some power of feeling or intellect ; and that from the earliest age the 
feelings, as well as the intellectual faculties may be educated. t us 
examine his proofs for these propositions, 


The Mental dispositions are innate. 
The fundamental powers of the mind, as well as the organization on 
which their manifestations depend, are given to man by the Creator. 
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The constancy of human nature affords the first proof of this position. 
The human kind has ever been the same. The skeletons of ancient 
mummies are similar to those of the men of the present day: and all 
ages have exhibited virtues and vices essentially the same. 

How indeed could the Creator abandon and give man up to chance in 
the noblest, and most important of his doings? Impossible! Here, as in 
all besidés, he has prescribed laws to man and guided his steps in a de- 
terminate path. He has secured the continuance of the same essential 
faculties in the human kind ; notwithstanding the influence of society, 
climate, modes of living, laws, religion, education, and fortuitous events, 
the special faculties of man are universally the same. 

An essential part of the study of man is to show that his nature is de- 
terminate, that all his faculties are innate, and that nature’s first prero- 
gative is to maintain the number and the essence of his special powers, 
whilst she permits many modifications of the functions of all. Each in- 
dividual has some peculiarity of character, and differs from every other— 
yet all possess essentially the same powers of mind—the difference con- 
sisting in the degrees in which they have them. 

The second right of nature then is to allow more or less activity to 
individual faculties in different persons. She gives different degrees in 
her institution. She does not stamp all with the same patent. Some 
few are geniuses, but the majority are middling in all respects. Ex- 
ternal circumstances are sometimes unfavorable to the exhibition of 
— but gifted individuals do not wait for opportunities—they make 

em; they surmount difficulties, and thus prove the innateness of the 
mental faculties. 


Moral dispositions are innate. 


Men everywhere adore a Supreme Being ; there are everywhere mas- 
ters and servants; they everywhere have marks of honor and infamy ; 
and everywhere the dead are lamented and their remembrance cherish- 
ed. Moral principles depend on several faculties, and vary in nations in 
consequence of different combinations of their organs, still the same fun- 
damental powers appear in the customs, manners, and laws of all. It 


. Must be borne in mind that it is not ideas or principles which are innate, 


but dispositions and faculties. 


The Brain is the organ of the Mind. 


These are the proofs, 

1. Without brain there is no manifestation of feelings or of intellec- 
tual functions. 

2. If the cerebral organization be defective, the manifestations of the 
mind are also defective ; as happens in many idiots from birth. 

3. If in the healthy state the development of the brain be very con- 
siderable, the manifestations of the affective and intellectual powers are 
very energetic. 

. The manifestations of the mind follow the ordinary or extraordinary 
growth of the brain. This organ is pulpy in young children, and the 
mental powers are scarcely perceptible ; but in proportion as it becomes 
perfect the faculties appear. In its state of maturity, the mental powers 
arrive at the greatest energy, and in proportion as it grows old and weak 
the energy of the mental faculties diminishes also. 

5, Certain faculties are more active in women, others in men; the 
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cerebral organization of both sexes presents differences that coincide 
with those varied manifestations. 

6. The feelings and intellectual faculties are hereditary in the same 
proportion, as the cerebral organization is propagated from parents to 
children. 

7. The manifestations of the mind are deranged if the respective or- 
gans in the brain be injured. 


The brain is an aggregate of organs. 

1. Reasoning from analogy we should say that as the organization of 
every animal and every part of the same animal is modified, a particular 
organ being allotted for every function—the heart for circulation, lungs 
for respiration, &c., that the different powers of the mind likewise re- 
quired different and separate organs. 

2. The brains of different animals should be unlike, because their 
faculties vary. The beaver builds, the dog hunts, the linnet sings, the 
swallow migrates—these animals cannot have brains organized exactly 
alike. 

3. If the brain were not composed of different organs, why should un- 
derstanding increase as it becomes complicated ? 

4, Individuals of the same species do not possess all faculties in the 
same degree,—some are geniuses,—some middling in all things—some 
idiots. The organization of the brain cannot in all these cases be equally 

erfect. 
c 5. The same mass of brain cannot preside over dissimilar functions. 

6. The propensities and intellectual faculties are never manifested 
simultaneously. Some are very energetic in children, others appear 
only at adult age. Now ifevery faculty were dependent on the same 
organ all ought to appear and disappear together. 

F The faculties of animal life cannot act incessantly, but when fati- 

ued with studying one subject we can change and feel it a relief—but 
if the brain were a single organ that performed all the functions of the 
mind, why should it not be further fatigued by this new species of ac- 
tion ? 

8. Somnambulism also proves the plurality of the organs. So also in 
dreams. If during sleep, particular organs act, dreams arise ; and if the 
muscles be excited motion follows—the sleeper talks or walks. 


Best method of studying the head. 

Observe the size of the cerebral parts in relation to particular mani- 
festations. 

It is a principle in phrenoJogy that in the same individual, larger or- 

ns show greater, and smaller organs less energy. If you know for 
instance, a very good, kind, benevolent person, observe the superior and 
middle part of the frontal bone, just where the hair begins to grow, and 
see if it be not elevated and large. 

Disorders are the effect of predominance of powers on account of the 
disproportionately large size or over excitement, of their organs. In 
confirmed thieves the ergan of acquisttiveness is always large, but the 
primitive faculty was not given to make theives. Crimes are abuses of 
our powers. 

Next month we shall consider the influence of education on the organs. 
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A CHAPTER ON CATS. 


; There have been: persons who felt a natural and uncontrol- 
lable antipathy to the sight of a cat. This idiocrasy is said 
to have been so exquisitely sensitive in some, even as to cause 
them to suffer from a picture of the animal. But I do not 


1 recollect hearing that the name merely, ever threw the most 
| inveterate anti-catite into hysterics or convulsions. So I 
| hope my chapter will be read without horror, though it is in 
i behalf of this proscribed race of creatures. 
- There seems, I am sorry to say, an almost universal dispo- 
a. sition among those who would fain be thought kind people, 


to condemn cats. The long-suffering and faithfulness of the 
dog is often quoted to prove that the fiery-spirited cat is a 
demon; and thus the qualities of their nature which man by his 
superior powers of reason was to cultivate and make useful, 
have never been developed. With the dog he has been more 
assiduous, and of course more successful. 

But nobody cares for the cat. She is considered and treated 
as a born helot, whose only tenor of existence is to suffer; and 
to kick about the cat is permitted to make the pleasure of the 
child, and the privilege of the man. Even ladies are fearful 
of loving the cat lest they should be thought very odd, or old- 
maidish. And then, forsooth, we call cats ungrateful and 
treacherous, because when an opportunity offers they pay 
back these kicks and cuffs with scratches and bites! 

Humanity is a virtue, which, generally speaking, may easi- 
ly be cultivated in the hearts of the young. It is true that 
some children have the organ of destructiveness large, and 
these may show a propensity to injure or destroy animals; but 
in the beginning it is not cruelty, because they are ignorant 
that they inflict pain. Constant care should be taken with 
such children to direct their feelings, and learn them to love 
every living thing, so that the delight of preserving life may 
overpower the propensity to destroy. Encourage them to 
observe the motions of insects, and the frolics of their kitten. 
I have seen a little boy weep because his beetle as he called it, 
happened accidentally to be killed, and known him employed 
for hours feeding the crickets, and watching over the flies that 
came to the flowers he had placed for their sole behoof. 
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His mother always encouraged his sympathy for insects and 
animals, and never once said to him—*‘ how silly it is to care 
about a kitten, or to cry about a beetle!”’ A child so educa- 
ted may have the organ of destructiveness as large as Nero, but 
he would never indulge a cruel disposition. No doubt he 
would possess and display a tone of character differing from 
one’ who had the organ small; but it might be more useful. 
As long as there are abuses in the world, there wili be reform- 
ers needed—and to destroy is a part of their office. But 
never allow him to begin his offices of reform on the cat. 
Her enemies rather should be held up as deserving his disap- 
probation. The prejudice against cats is not inherent in human 
nature—it is impressed in the earliest lessons of the nursery. 
The little child is always inclined to love and fondle the 
kitten. But now comes the nurse with her solemn face of 
reproof and clamor—‘‘ Out with the cat, she sucks the baby’s 
breath! Away with the kitten, she will scratch your eyes and 
face all to picces! ”’ 

The child more terrified with the idea of being scratched 
than killed, looks suspiciously on the poor kitten, which is then 
probably rubbing his head against the hand or cheek of its 
young master. He throws it down. 

‘* S’cat!’’ cries the nurse. The kitten runs and Tommy 
pursues, and in his haste to recover his darling he seizes it 
roughly, when the poor frightened thing scratches in its own de- 
fence. li is then torn from the arms of the child by the enraged 
nurse, shook to a jelly,—probably tossed out of the window, 
from the third story, and the child is told that this will not 
hurt the kitten—you cannot kill a cat—she has nine lives, &c. 

And this is the lesson in humanity which goes to form the 
character of the man. Truly it would be wondrous strange if 
he should prove to be just and benevolent. 

It has often been urged against cats that they were more 
attached to places than persons; and therefore they were not 
deserving the same confidence as the dog. Their preference 
of places to persons may be partly true, and I think it shows 
sagacity, indeed gratitude. They receive shelter from their 
home, and long and well they remember its pleasant nooks, 
where they have hidden from the pursuit of their tormentors, 
or its sunny windows where they basked in the warmth of 
day, when driven from the fireside by the broom and the 
**s’cat!”? They love these places, but except they were 
really christians and loved their enemies, I do not understand 
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how they could be attached to persons from whom they only 
receive injuries and abuse. When carried to a strange place 
they often show a wildness and restlessness, searching all the 
apartments with a minute scrutiny, and this has been ascribed 
to a cunning and treacherous disposition, seeking for oppor- 
tunities of doing mischief. As if their experience had not 
taught them, that being surrounded by enemies it was 
necessary to find places of escape and concealment when the 
terrible anathema ‘‘ out with the cat”? should be heard. [| 
consider all these movements on the part of the poor cat 
as defensive preparations only, indicating a state of suspicion 
into which she has been forced by the long-continued injus- 
tice of her human masters. 

It is a mistake to think cats cannot be taught as well as the . 


dog. I have seen a cat associating with pet birds and tame 


squirrels, all of them on a footing of perfect confidence. The 
cat showed no inclination to molest the birds or squirrels— 
her mistress had told her not to touch them. I know in- 
stances of the sagacity and gratitude of cats which convince 
me that, if kindly treated, they might be rendered as docile 
and obedient as the dog. But they never will, like him, 
become attached while suffering abuse. One instance to 
show the discriminating gratitude of a cat. Mrs. W., just as 
she was entering her own door, perceived a pretty black cat 
following her. She told the help to take this cat into the 
kitchen and feed her, and be kind to her, and if possible, 
coax her to stay with them. The man did as he was bidden 
and the cat soon made herself at home; but instead of becom- 
ing attached to the persons in the kitchen, by whom she was 
pampered, she always showed a preference for the lady who first 
allowed her to enter the house. When the cat, as she often 
did, got into the apartment of Mrs. W., she would not go out 
if ordered by the help, but would spit and squall in true cat- 
like style, till Mrs. W. interfered, and then pussy obeyed at 
once. Many actions of this cat can only be accounted for 
by admitting that she recognized Mrs. W. as her benefactress, 
and therefore willingly yielded her obedience and love. 

Another anecdote which may also be relied on as authentic, 
proves that quick sensibility to injustice which is the cause of 
the irrascible temper of the cat. 9 

Mrs. B. had a favorite tabby, which, from the ‘‘ havoc she 
made among the rats in her neighborhood,”’ might have sat, or 


hung rather, for the picture introduced in the spelling-book of 
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Noah Websier, a book which he says laid the foundation of 
his fame, fortune and dictionary. But this is nothing to my 
story. The cat of Mrs. B., by name, Mouser, (and I wish 
every body was in the habit of naming their cats—it has a 
great effect in domesticating and training an animal to name it) 
grew old, fat and lazy, and was at length nearly superseded in 
her active duties by her kitten. Chloe, that was the kitten’s 
name, was the pet of the children. One day she brought in 
a little field mouse, and as usual carried it to the children, in 
order to obtain their praises for her exploit. These they be- 
stowed profusely, and at the same time taunted old Mouser 
with her indolence. She was lying ona mat in one corner of 
the apartment, and with half-shut eyes, and a sleepy, ‘‘ I don’t 
care’’ look, she regarded the children, Chloe, and the mouse, 
as things in which she had no concern. 

Mrs. B. at length entered, and the children gathering round, 
besought her to praise Chloe. This she did, and to their 
eager inquiries if she did not think Chloe was the best cat, 
the mother assented, adding, ‘‘ Mouser is lazy,—she hardly 
earns her salt.”’ 

The old grimalkin raised herself at this—looked earnestly 
at her mistress, and then marched out of the room. In about 
an hour she returned with two mice in her mouth, went strait 
to her mistress and laid them both at her feet. Mrs. B. im- 
proved that opportunity to impress on the hearts (heads phren- 
ologieally speaking) of her children, the importance oi being 
just as well as kind, to animals, a lesson that by one certainly 
has never been forgotten. 

If mothers would have their children amiable they must cul- 
tivate constantly the benevolent affections; and there are, to 
my mind, few tests of this cultivation more sure than the man- 
ner in which a family is accustomed to treat the cat.* Be 
certain, if you see a boy constantly worrying the cat, 
he has the organ of destructiveness large. And I do not think 
his mother can have it very small if she, by her smiles, sanc- 
tions his cruelty. 


*The cat is often accused of theft. ‘‘She steals the cream,’’ says the cook. 


I wish the cat could tell of all she sees the cook steal. There is an easy method 
by which cats may be taught never to steal food. Feed them every morning and 
evening ina ——_ place, and from a particular dish. A tin plate is the best, 
as it will hold either milk or meat, and there is no danger of its breaking. If this 
rule is followed, the cat in a few months, will become as particular as an old 
bachelor who has the organ of order as large as and she will not touch a 
morsel of food, except in her own place, and from her own plate. 
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A SKETCH. 


There were some bright ones, partners of my childhood, 
Whose loves and fate would shame more splendid pages ; 
There are yet flowers which flourish in the wildwood, 
Whose beauties never met the search of sages; 

There are events Which burning memories cherish, 
Though they were never tuned to measured rhyme,— 
And why should nature’s handy work so perish, 

While art has monuments as old as Time. 


There are some tales of my own native mountains, 

In colors which all memories shall own— 

All who have visited the groves and fountains, 

Where innocence lives still—lives still—alone! 

I knew a youth—and knowing was but sharing 

The inmost treasures of his open heart,— 

And through all, hope, love, doubting, and despairing, 
These eyes have seen, this bosom felt a part. 


He was not reared a child of all carresses ; 

Rough hands had led him forth and spread his couch; 
It is not strange, when love or friendship blesses, 

A heart like his should fly to meet the touch: 

And madly and eternally he doated 

On every heart that answered his with truth, 

As if his very essence was devoted 

To realize the dreaming hours of youth. 


There was a maid whose gentleness of feature 

And loveliness of soul weve like his own. 

They met; and from that hour love was the creature 
Of all their dreams—angelic love alone. 

Yet not by words was that delirium broken, 

And they were parted ere their lips had met— 

Ere they had vowed ;—but their dark eyes had spoken 
Accents which echoed on their heart-strings yet. 


Long years were past—all years are long to lovers— 
And they met not; nor dared his hand to sue 

For pledge or frown—the ordeal which discovers 
Love’s false assurance, or assures the true. 

He chose the luxury of thus believing 

The dream her eyes had taught him then; and she 
Had wearied out her brilliant years in grieving, 
And more than half returned to apathy. 
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Nay—more; her hand was promised to another— 

For well she deemed that she was all forgot: 

°T was not the plight of love, but for her mother, 
Whose tender eye had watched her mournful lot. 

She had loved; but she thought the spell was broken,— 
And, though she knew she could not love again, 

The vow was made—and never was unspoken 

A vow of hers, who never spoke in vain. 


The tidings came to him like words of thunder, 
Stunning and chilling every nerve! the stroke 

Had snapped forever the sole tie asunder 

Which made life dear; and so his dream was broke. 
There is no langnage in the poet’s numbers 

Like that upon the brow, writ by the pen 

Of agony,—when the eternal slumbers 

Fall on the first, last, truest hopes of men! 


They met in secret :—and the broken hearted 

Meet ever but to wring their hearts more sore: 

O, how unlike the day in which they parted, 

Was that midnight which gloomed their meeting o’er! 
Their tears were mingled yet their hearts were riven; 
Their hands were clasped, and then asunder fell; 

They groaned, reproached, implored, and were forgiven; 
One bitter, brief embrace,—and then farewell! 


She to her couch, whence had for aye deserted 

The angel of contentment—soft-eyed sleep ;— 

One word, her spirit’s fountain had perverted, 
And her eyes burned in longing throbs to weep. 
He, like the ocean under skies of Eden, 

Whose billows roll up highest in the calm, 

Strode o’er the hills, all night, like guest unbidden, 
And scorned to ask for sleep’s upholding arm. 


The morning of that day which was to gladden 

His rival’s bosom with his own heart’s mate, 
Brought with its light no influence but to madden; 
And grief stalked forth in all the gloom of fate, 
And not alone was his the bosom heaving 

With more than mortal pangs! Around her bed 

Her mother, sire, and lover, bowed down grieving— 
Gazing on what she had been—she was dead! 


There were some tokens on his brow, of anguish,— 
But manhood triumphed, and his brow was smooth ; 
Yet friendship well knew how his soul could languish 


Beneath the thought; and friendship fain would sooth: 
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None knew, save one, the germ of all his sorrow, 
And well the bitter secret has he kept ;— 

Even he—so ‘humbly did the sufferer borrow 

The robe of hope, has deemed that memory slept. 


He had loved nature’s child—but now his passion 
Spread to all nature’s works; and he became 

The worshipper of all that owed its fashion 

To nature’s hand ;—and, from the quenchless flame 
Which love had kindled in his heart’s devotion, 
There sprung forth voices, as he touchea the lyre, 
Wooing from mountain, river, lake and ocean, 
The lovely spirit of his first desire! 


He sung of widowed love like one heart-broken, 
‘Uike one whose anguish had inspired the words ; 
And vague surmise for once the truth had spoken, 
But his loud laugh came ringing through the chords! 
In song he was the muse of melancholy, 

Suing his loved and lost in every stave; 

In word he was the minister of folly, 

Hiding his grief as nettles hide the grave. 


Friends gathered round the path that he was treading, 
And beating hearts of love became his own; 

Yet in the midst of flowers that both were spreading, 
His smile was vacant, and his heart alone— 

Ever alone—save when retired, self-banished 

From the endearments which too fondly wooed, 

He called and met the spirit of the vanished, 

And talked, like man to man, with solitude. 


And anxious eyes were on him—eyes which wither, 
The germ of every blossom in their ken, 

Whose smiles or tears alike will summon hither 
Spirits of hatred from their noisy den. 

But vainly did adversity beset him, 

Whose inmost soul was focus of all grief; 

And when he groaned one thrilling memory met him, 
And deeper anguish thus became relief. 


It were in vain to attempt to picture truly 

The gloomy depths, where hope and sunshine freeze, 

Did not some clouds brood over them unduly, 

Charged with a fluid, lightning will not ease. 

But his are lightnings vivid without thunder, 

Which but electrify his soul the more, 

Till some strong flash shall burst the eloud asunder 

And drown at once the spirit which they tore. G. 
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HOW TO MOVE THE WORLD. 


Archimedes said he could move the world, if he could only find a place 
to fix his lever. ‘Taken as a moral apothegm, his assertion was correct. 
The world of mind may be moved, and the spot to fix the lever has been 
at length discovered. Place it on a level with the uneducated mass of 
mankind, and let the philosopher and the philanthropist, the statesman and 
the Christian of each sex and of every creed, bring their united intelli- 
gence, good-will and moral power to bear on the popular feeling, and the 
mass will move and rise, and the world will be elevated. 

They have begun this experiment in earnest at Philadelphia ; that 
city of brotherly love will go first in works of charity. We do not 
repine at this, though we know the plan has been a favorite one with 
many of our benevolent people, and it seems strange it has not been 
begun in Boston. But now is the season when benevolent plans are 
needed, and executed with promptness,—witness the success of the 
fairs, the subscriptions to the charitable association of the Boston Fire 
Department, the “Seaman’s Aid Society,” the contributions to the 
Cape de Verd sufferers, &c. There will be no difficulty in forming a 
society like the “Union Benevolent Association” of Philadelphia, 
when its object is fully understood. We will] quote from the “ First 
Annual Report of the Executive Board” of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, sufficient to explain the aim of their charities and labors. Gen- 
tlemen and Jadies both beleng to the association; the ladies are the 
chief executors of the measures agreed on by the Board. 


“The ultimate object of the Association, is, to elevate and better 
the condition of the poor by inculcating the principles of an efficient 
morality, and calling forth, or cherishing in their minds, a spirit of 
independence and self-estimation which will produce habits of thought- 
fulness and reliance on their own resources, 

“This transformation of character we propose to effect, by the simple 
agency of plain instruction, and cheering counsel, conveyed through 
the abodes of the destitute, by the familiar visitations of those more 
elevated in life; who, rendering themselves acquainted with their 
habits of domestic economy, may, at the same time that they point out 
the causes of existing depression, strive to teach the means whereby 
the greatest number of comforts may be obtained at the least possible 
cost. 

“As auxiliaries in promoting so desirable an end, our design em- 
braces the encouragement of new modes of industrious occupation, the 
collecting and communicating to the laborer a knowledge of situations 
where he may procure work, andthe wages which his exertions will 
command ; affording him through the medium of tracts, facilities for 
obtaining information on practical subjects; instructing his wife in 
the most advantageous employment of her needle, the most frugal 
manner of providing for her family, and impressing upon her the 
value of thrift and economy in conducting all her household affairs. 
Urging upon those who may require it, the necessity of giving their 
children suitable education, and undertaking to place them in schools 
where they may obtain, or to find situations for those who can be spared 
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from home ; and inducing all to lay by as a resource for the future, such 
portion of their weekly or monthly income as they can spare, instead 
of spending it in dissipation or personal gratification.” 


We hope the time is not far distant when an association, on the same 
rationally charitable principles, as that of the Union Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, will be established in every city of our Repub- 
lic. The systems of charity, both public and private, hitherto pursued, 
have never checked the increase of pauperism. It may be doubted 
whether they do not, on the whcle, add to the numbers of the poor, and 
to the evils and degradations of poverty. By holding out to the poor 
the cerlainty of obtaining pecuniary assistance, they check forethought, 
and encourage a spirit of dependency, which is never favorable to 
improvement of character or circumstances. Nor is it more favorable 
to happiness. The poor never will be made comfortable till they are 
taught and encouraged to take care of themselves. They certainly 
ought not to be supported in idleness, intemperance and wastefulness. 
It is allowing a premium to vice, to foster such paupers by a tax on 
the industrious and worthy classes of the community. 

Nor can the private charities, the dealing out of money, provisions, 
and clothing to all who urge their need, be beneficial to society at 
large—that is, they do not ameliorate the condition, or improve the 
character of the poor. True charity must consider this result as the 
great desideratum, and our charitable exertions should be directed to 
the prevention of abject poverty, rather than to the transient relief of 
physical suffering. 

One of the most indispensable requisites of real charity is to know 
the situation of those who require assistance. This cannot be done 
without some trouble; and many good people had rather give money 
than subject themselves to any trouble in disposing of it. But if there 
could be formed a General Benevolent Association, for the city of 
Boston, including gentlemen and ladies, and then a committee for each 
ward appointed, the members to reside in the ward in which they act, 
it would not be a very difficult affair for this visiting committee to learn 
the condition of the poor. And if in these visits, which we suppose 
would be chiefly made by ladies, care was taken to encourage the poor 
women to be prudent, cleanly, and temperate, to keep their children at 
school, if possible, and to feel that on themselves, not on charity, they 
must rely, there would be a real improvement in their condition. 

Another good effect would result from thus circumscribing the labors 
of each committee to theirown ward. There would be less opportunit 
for deceptions ; less scope for that excitement of charitable feelings whic 
now, often makes an “interesting case” out of very coarse materials. 
A kind lady happens to find a wretched family, and she aids them; 
her sympathies increase with her exertions, she communicates the case 
of the sufferers to her friends, and if, as is usually the case with ladies 
of tender and benevolent sympathies, she is persuasive and pathetic, 
she soon enlists the feelings of all who hear her, in behalf of her 
proteges. The poor sufferers are visited and assisted by ladies from 
every quarter of the city. And thus pitied, petted, and pampered, the 
family is rendered more helpless when the extra aid is withdrawn, 
probably more unreasonable also, because they have learned to con- 
sider themselves entitled to greater attention than is commonly paid to 
people in their condition. We have known several cases in which 
these “lions” of charity engrossed the pity and alms which were 
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denied to others quite as needy and more meritorious, because the 
latter had not the luck to become celebrated as objects of benevolence. 

We are for giving liberally, largely—but except to the sick and ut- 
terly helpless, it should seldom be in money, or the means to live. 
If the charitable societies would establish Infant Schools for all the 
young children of the poor, and assist in providing work for the pa- 
rents, and the means of instruction in their duties, which last can only 
be done by devoting time to visit, advise and encourage them, we think 
benevolence would bear richer fruits than it does now. If much now 
given in alms was awarded in small premiums to the most industrious 
and temperate and worthy among the poor, would it not have a beneficial 
effect in exciting them to do well? They manage thus in France. 
It is frequently the case that poor girls, for their merit and industry, 
receive a sum on their marriage day, sufficient to furnish their little 
dwelling. 

Would it not be better, more benevolent, to establish a system of 
rewarding industry and goodness, than to continue to support indolence 
and vice ? 

Intemperance is the great source of pauperism and misery—and 
probably, one half of the charitable donations now contributed, either 
directly or indirectly, foster drunkenness. We hope the time will 
come when all persons, habitually intemperate, will be confined to 
hard labor, and compelled to support themselves, and then the funds 
now given for charitable purposes, would be amply sufficient to provide 
for the instruction and encouragement of the virtuous and deserving 
poor. The world may then move onward and upward in the path of 
intellectual and moral excellence with a steady and sure progress. 


RECIPE. 
Method of taking out spots of paint from Cloth and Silk. 


When a small quantity of paint has dropped on broadcloth or silk, 
dip a pen in spirits of turpentine and rub it on the paint spot, in a 
quantity sufficient to discharge the oil and gluten that is mixed with the 
paint. Lay the garment by for several hours that the turpentine may 
penetrate and suck up the oil; when it has done this, rub the cloth 
and the paint spot will crumble away like dried earth. The turpentine 
does not injure the cloth or color. 

If the spots be numerous the best way is to apply the spirits of tur- 
pentine over the silk, &c., with a sponge, as soon as poss ble after the 
oil or paint has been spilt upon it, and before it has become dry. By this 
means it may, generally, be entirely taken out. 
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The Mother and Child. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
By Mrs. J. E. Locke. 


Mother, what seest thou in thy son ? 
The promise of a mighty one, 
Bright shadows of a princely lot, 
Honors that no reverse can blot, 
The struggling of a spirit free 

To reach its glorious destiry ? 


Dost fancy on his laughing brow 
Gladness will ever beam as now, 

The smile of innocence there dwell, 
And the light heart no sorrow swell, 
Nor hope deferred, nor withering care 
E’er leave their gloomy impress there ? 


Believe it not—an hour may come, 
Blighting youth’s fairest, earliest bloom, 
Quenching the gladness of his soul 

In passion’s drugged and fevered bowl ; 
And faded hope and vanished joy 
Chasten the spirit of thy boy. 


Well were it, if thy mother’s breast 
Might ever be thy place of rest, 
Thou joyous one, and manhood be 
Untrammeled as thine infancy ; 

Its smile as much of pleasure bring, 
Its sorrows leave no deeper sting. 


Ah, well indeed if years bring not 

A yearning for thine infant lot ; 

A wish t’ exchange its brightest joys 
For the light things—thy nursery toys ; 
A longing for thy mother’s kiss, 

To steep thy heart in dreams of bliss. 
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THE PRISONER. 


CHAPTER I. 


** They entered, *twas a prison room 
Of stern serenity and gloom.”” LaDy OF THE LAKE. 


You ask me my dear cousin, for a ‘¢ full and particular ’’ his- 
tory of an adventure which I once mentioned as being the 
most tragic incident of my life. I have been looking over 
my memorandums, and as I think the story has the merit 
of being both sad and strange, I have concluded io transcribe it. 
But I warn you beforehand not to expect an ‘‘ interesting 
tale.” The term ‘‘ interesting ’’ by the way always reminds 
me of the dose of salts and soda which my good aunt used 
invariably to recommend as a catholicon for our infantile dis- 
eases, remarking at the same time, that if it did no good, 
it would do no hurt.’’ So the term ‘‘ interesting ”’ in liter- 
ature, defines nothing, promises nothing, and usually means 
nothing. But to my story, which is a long one, and will teach 
you patience at least. 

Soon after the conclusion of our last war with England, I 
went to Baltimore on business, and having several friends in 
that city, I was persuaded to spend a few weeks there, though 
my original intention had been to stay but a single night. 

I do not know whether it was the saying of a philoso- 
pher that ‘‘short visits were always the pleasantest, ’’ but I 
can testify it as a truth which every wise man and woman 
would do well to remember. The reason is obvious. Visit- 
ing supposes pleasure, and-accordingly both the visitor and 
visited exert themselves to be havpy, till the effort, like all 
long-continued efforts where duties and usefulness are not 
involved, brings weariness, if not disgust. Or, at least, it 
has generally happened thus with me. 

At that time in particular, [ recollect when I first met my 
friends I fancied I could enjoy myself forever in their soci- 
ety, but before one week had passed away, every topic of 
mutual interest between us seemed exhausted:—I had told all 
my news, and seen and heard all their wonders,—I knew they 
were fatigued with amusing me, and I was tired to death 
of being amused. Yet they still urged me to stay, and I 
stayed. Such is the independence and consistency of men! 
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I had, however one resource. I had never transferred my 
lodgings to the house of my friends. I still slept at the 
hotel, though for the first week I rarely took a meal at the 
public table. But the second week I began to excuse appear- 
ing among my friends till after breakfast, and by degrees I 
delayed the time till I passed nearly ali the forenoons reading 
and writing in my own apartment, or else sauntering about 
the inn, making observations on mine host and his guests. 
Sometimes in this way, I picked up a chance acquaintance 
whose originality furnished me with more amusement than [ 
should enjoy in attending a hundred fashionable parties, or 
civic feasts. How seldom we dare call things by their right 
names! In relation to parties of pleasure, you ladies govern 
us; we attend them because you make them fashionable; but 
for the enjoyment—pshaw;—eating confectionary and talking 
nonsense enjoyment for a rational man! 

One afternoon, as I sallied from the inn to take my usual 
stroll, I observed a youth alighting from the eastern stage. 
His appearance instantly attracted my attention. I have 
always indulged my penchant for studying characters, and if, 
in the beginning, I had only systematized like Gall and Spurz- 
heim, I have little doubt 1 might have discovered some kind 
of ology before this time. But like poor Burns I have never 
had an aim.” 

The youth I observed was scarcely of middle stature, 
slightly formed, and I thought his pale cheek bore traces of 
recent illness or deep sorrow. There was also an air of bash- 
fulness and constraint about him which denoted that he was a 
stranger to cities, or at least to that city, while the pensive- 
ness of his manner as plainly declared this was not a visit of 
pleasure. 

I felt interested in his fate, or by his face, I hardly know 
which, and drew nearer to him, when I heard him address the 
landlord, and ask the direction to the prison where George 
Whitney or Whitworth was confined. 

‘¢ You mean the pirate who is to be hanged tomorrow?” 
said the landlord, carelessly putting a cigar in his mouth. 

‘¢ Yes, I believe so,’’ answered the stranger, in a hurried 
tone, and I thought his cheek grew paler while he spoke. 

This pirate, thought I, must be either his friend or relation. 
The landlord is an unfeeling Boniface;—-I will therefore ac- 
company this youth to the place where he wishes to go and 
perhaps——. I have always heartily detested that gossiping cu- 
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riosity which is eternally prying into the concerns of others ; 
so I did not allow myself to proceed to the conclusion of 
the matter, but stepping close to the stranger, I offered my 
services, and proposed to guide him to the prison. At 
the sound of my voice, he started, turned quickly round, and 
gazed for a moment in my face, with an expression that 
seemed to say—‘‘ are you indeed sincere? is there one being 
who feels for me?”? His eyes were deep, dark blue, and had 
that mild etherial expression I always fancy characterizes the 
blessed. I thought, too, there was a moisture in them resem- 
bling tears, and, in spite of my philosophy, I felt an extreme 
anxiety to learn the history of this youth, and the reasons that 
induced him to visit the pirate. 

The landlord was called away while we were indulging this 
mutual survey of each other, when the stranger seeing no other 
resource, and perhaps comprehending, from my looks, the 
sympathy he had inspired, in my heart, thanked me cordially 
for my kindness, and said he would accept my offer. Accord- 
ingly we set off, (I had been to the prison several times before, ) 
but, had not proceeded far when, perceiving him tremble, I 
offered him my arm. He accepted the support without speak- 
ing, and we proceeded, and reached the prison before another 
syllable was spoken. 

The keeper was just entering the outer gate when we ar- 
rived, and I requested we might be immediately conducted to 
the cell where George Whitworth, the pirate was confined. I 
said we, for I had resolved, unless my companion objected, 
to accompany him on his visit to the criminal. The keeper, 
at first, appeared disposed to refuse us, but a gratuity from me 
soon silenced his scruples, or what was the same thing to us, 
convinced him it was his interest to oblige and he was all com- 
plaisance. For the benefit of those who are always complain- 
ing of the obstinacy and incivility, of those with whom they have 
to deal, I will just remark that I have ever found Plutus to be 
an efficient teacher of politeness. 

The keeper led us through a number of dark passages, un- 
locking several doors, before he reached the apartment we 
were seeking. At the harsh sound of the locks my companion 
seemed instinctively to start and shrink; and I could not but 
suspect he was a romantic swain, whose sensibility had been 
too much excited by novel reading. At last we came to an 
iron door, whose massy strength unequivocally declared it a 
barrier against freedom; when the goaler laying his hand on the 
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door said—‘‘ Here lies your man. How long do you wish to 
stay with him?” 

I looked at-my companion, and after considerable hesitation 
and evident embarrassment, he replied—*‘ perhaps one hour; 
—but I intended going alone.’ 

‘¢ Tf such be your wish,”’ said I. I will withdraw imme- 
diately.—But permit me to say, I am interested with your ap- 
pearance and should esteem it a privilege to be permitted to 
serve you, or your friend.”’ 

The accents, the air of real kindness are seldom mistaken by 
the unhappy; and sorely must the bosom be wrung that can | 
withstand their influence. For a few moments the stranger 
was unable to answer: a deep hectic overspread his pale fea- 
tures, and his frame was violently agitated; but making a strong 
effort he conquered his feelings, and in a calm, confiding tone 
said he was willing I should accompany him, and he should 
rely on me for protection. 

What he meant by the last part of the sentence I could not 
tell, unless he feared the prisoner from long confinement and 
the terror of his situation might be insane, and so attempt to 
do him some mischief. 

However I had not leisure to indulge many conjectures, for 
the keeper, telling us, it was then five o’clock, and he would 
attend us again at six, instantly unlocked the door, and hurry- 
ing us into the room, turned the key alike on the innocent and 

uilt 

. Neves, certainly, did I feel in a more awkward predicament. 
The criminal was on his knees, his head reclining on his pal- 
let, and neither looked up, nor appeared to notice our uncere- 
monious entrance. The stranger youth, covering his face with 
his hand, was leaning for support against the narrow grated 
window; while I, not knowing what I wanted, or wherefore I 
had come, stood staring round the apartment like the Knight 
of the rueful countenance in search of adventures. 

What expedient I should finally have adopted in this curious 
dilemma is now uncertain; I was relieved from what might, 
with propriety, be called a punishment for my impertinent cu- 
riosity by the prisoner, who, arising from his kneeling posture 
came towards me and inquired my business. 

I answered him, pointing at the same time to my companion, 
‘¢T came here, Sir, as a guide to that young gentleman, who 


wished to see you.” 
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He gazed earnestly at the youth, who had taken his hand 
from his face, and now stood with his eyes bent to the ground. 
Recollections of other times seemed to flash on the mind of 
the criminal, his stern features relaxed to a smile, he sprung 
forward, and grasping both hands of the youth, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Allan Walker, my dear Allan, do I see you once more!”’ 

‘¢ Oh! George,’’ faltered out the youth, while the wildness 
of his eye, and a hysterical gasp made me tremble for the con- 
sequences of this recognition,—but with a fortitude above his 
seeming character, he subdued this sudden burst of feeling, and 
added in a low feeble tone, ‘‘Yes, George Whitworth, it 1s your 
friend come ’’— 

‘¢ To see me die,” impetuously interrupted the criminal. 

‘¢ It was not thus we expected to meet.—But Allan my heart 
is warm to-day, and we will banish to-morrow from our minds. 
Come, sit down, I must inquire about my friends. Here is a 
chair for you, Sir,”’ offering me the only one in the apartment, — 
‘¢ Allan and I will take a seat on my pallet.”’ 

There was a pause of several minutes, after we were seated, 
as if each friend feared to give expression to his thoughts or 
make inquiries which might be painful to answer. During this 
interval I was employed in examining the countenance of the 
criminal and contrasting his appearance with the person who 
had visited him as his friend. 

There could scarcely be imagined a greater contrast ;—and 
this confirmed more fully one of my favorite hypotheses,— 
that the most ardent and lasting attachments are usually formed 
between persons of different temperaments, and dissimilar 
qualifications. 

George Whitworth, that was the real name of the prisoner, 
was six feet in height, well if not elegantly proportioned, his 
form exhibiting a perfect model of strength joined to agility. 
His features were large, and had doubtless been accounted 
handsome, and his complexion, though sunburnt and roughened 
by exposure in the desultory life he had lately led, still bore 
~ the freshness of youth and health. 

His high and “‘ lordly ”’ forehead that probably once rivaled 
the marble in whiteness, still looked fair, through its covering 
of coal black hair, that curling thickly around his face and neck 
ned with an enormous pair of whiskers of the same midnight 

ue, to give an air of ferociousness to his countenance which, 
it was plain, did not belong to its original expression. 
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But it was in his eye the whole strength of his wild spirit 
seemed concentrated. So keen, so fiery and penetrating, few 
could meet its glance, and certainly, none endure its scrutiny 
without awe or uneasiness. Ihave always valued myself on 
being a connoisseur in eyes, and generally contrive to gain a 
fair view of these indexes of the soul as soon as possible after 
an introduction to their owner. But I confess, when I met 
the full, black, brightening eyes of Whitworth, I was glad to re- 
lieve mine from their piercing gaze, by turning to read in the 
pensive downcast look of the pale youth beside him, something 
that favored of human weakness and human sympathy. 

It was like dwelling on the clear blue of heaven, after having 
our senses dazzled by the lightning from a dark cloud. The 
silence was at length interrupted by the prisoner, and while 
listening to his singular conversation and eventful history, I 
fancied it might be as worthy of being recorded and read as many 
of the improbable fictions daily published for the amusement 
of the idle and the astonishment of the credulous. Accordingly 
I shall faithfully transcribe the particulars of a scene indelibly 
impressed on my memory. ' 


CHAPTER II. 


‘¢] think Allan,” said the prisoner at length, with a slight 
smile, while he surveyed his visitor from head to foot, ‘‘I think 
although your academical studies may have contributed to the 
growth of your understanding, they have not had much effect 
on your person: you are scarcely an inch taller than when I left 
K and you were then, if I rightly remember, but sixteen.” 

‘¢ No, I have altered but little, I believe,’’—answered the 
other, casting down his eyes, then suddenly raising them he 
added, in a tone that betrayed the internal agitation he was 
suffering.—‘* But you, George, would to heaven you were un- 
altered,—Oh! why have you thus disappointed the fond hopes 
of your friends? why would you bring destruction on yourself 
and disgrace and misery on them?” 

“cy though you had come as a comforter, and not as an ac- 
cuser,” said Whitworth, reddening—‘‘I expect to endure the 

nalty of the law; but as my relatives and friends have never 

en privy to my crimes, how can my punishment disgrace 
them? There are no attainders in this country. Pardon me, 
my dear Allan, I have distressed you—you remember me— 
love me—I am not worthy your concern,—I do not deserve a 
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tear—I am a wretched criminal, justly condemned to suffer 
death ;—and the only consolation I have desired, the only prayer 
I have dared to breathe to the God of mercy, has been to bless 
my friends, and spare them the knowledge of my infamy.—It 
was to effect this purpose I changed my name to Whitney; 
but the officers who searched me found ‘‘ Whitworth ”’ written 
on the cover of my pocket-book,—the very same you gave me 
when we were attending school at W and the letters were 
of your inscribing, I had never effaced them—they reminded 
me of hours too dear to forget.—So the fellows found the 
name and inserted an ‘alias ’’ in their warrant, which I have 
been fearful would betray me. It is so—your countenance 
confirms it, and my mother and sisters, and—and Almira, all 
know my destiny.”’ : 

*¢ No, no,” answered the youth eagerly, ‘‘ your family do 
not know it, or did not when I left home.”’ 

‘¢ But Almira,—you weep—great God! does Almira weep 
toc’ Tell me,’’ he exclaimed, grasping Allan’s arm, ‘‘ did Al- 
mira send you to seek me out? does she yet remember me? 
remember our affection—our contract?”’ 

Allan hid his face with his handkerchief—his grief was audi- 
ble. The pirate’s features were convulsed—but no sigh, no. 
tear escaped him. It seemed as if his dark soul had so long 
struggled against its better feelings, had so long been hardened 
by deeds of villany and horror, that the meltings of humanity 
were over. He might writhe beneath his sufferings as he had 
beheld his victims beneath theirs; but complaints, to which his 
ear had refused a hearing, his tongue dared not utter. 

see, Allan,’’ at length resumed the prisoner, ‘‘ I see con- 
cealment will now be of no avail to me, and may mislead you. 
The name of ‘‘ pirate ’”’ sounds horribly to the virtuous and 
peaceable citizens of my once loved New England. The con- 
characters of fiends and the conduct of demons are imputed to 
us, without one redeeming shade to soften the infernal portrait. 
Yet I could, did time permit me, tell you of many generous 
deeds, and kind actions performed, even by these outcasts of 
society. ‘‘ Yet why ” continued he in a more subdued tone 
than he had hitherto used ‘‘ why do I seek to palliate crimes 
that my conscience and reason always condemned, and which 
I was led on and incited to perpetrate only by my own con- 
summate folly. You doubtless know before commencing my 
career of piracy, I had forfeited all title to integrity and honor?” 

‘¢ You surely did not, while in Philadelphia engage in any 
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transaction injurious to your character ’’—said Allan looking 
up, while a mixed expression of anxiety and apprehension 
overspread his finely formed, though somewhat feminine fea- 
tures. 

*¢ And my uncle has not betrayed me,”’ exclaimed Whit- 
worth rising from his crazy pallet, and traversing the apart- 
ment with hasty strides. ‘‘ And I might again have been 
received into society, and by my prudence and penitence have 
redeemed my errors.—Perhaps even now I might have been 
the husband of Almira, instead of dying an ignominious death, 
scorned and detested by all mankind. But these reflections 
come too late.—I have chosen my lot and must abide the 
issue—I have mixed the cup and must drink the draught.”’ 

There was a long pause:—at length Allan in a low voice 
said—‘* George, how could you, who when a child was always 
the champion of the oppressed—who seemed to have such an 
instinctive abhorrence for all that was mean, and cruel, and 
wicked—how could you thus degrade your noble nature, and 
defile your generous inet by associating with wretches, whose 
characters and conduct you must have despised and detested.”’ 

‘You wrong me,” replied the prisoner, bad as I am, you 
wrong me, if you imagine I leagued with these miscreants be- 
cause I loved their society, or followed the path of iniquity be- 
cause it was pleasant or congenial to my disposition. No, I 
believe I was fated to be a villain, I have been drawn fox ward 
by an impulse which I could neither resist nor escape.”’ 

‘¢ Beware of deceiving yourself with such an unwarrantable 
belief,” said the youth.—-‘‘ Fatalism is nearly as dangerous an 
error as infidelity; and you, George, were piously educated, 
and cannot plead ignorance as an excuse for transgression or 
imposture. We may follow the devices of our own evil hearts 
for we are free to will, and to act ; but when the consequences 
of our actions are to be endured, let us not aggravate our of- 
fences by ascribing them to the predetermining power of an all 
wise and merciful Providence.” 

‘¢ Still the ‘mirror of caution’ I see,’’ answered the other— 
while the smile that slightly curled his lip appeared involuntary, 
and added a darker gloom to his stern brow and troubled eye, 
“¢ that, I remember, was your appellation in days of yore.—And 
would to heaven, you had imparted a little of your super- 
abundant prudence for the guidance of your unhappy friend. 
Had you done so, you would not now ba seated in a prison, 
listening to a narrative of weakness and wickedness; nor should 
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I be forced to entertain you at my own expense. As it is, I 
see no method of exculpating myself from suspicions and im- 
putations the most odious and horrid, except by frankly relating 
the most material incidents that have befallen me since we 
parted.—But as this gentleman, ‘ turning towards me,’ has 
not the misfortune to be interested in my fate, it would be tax- 
ing his patience beyond all reasonable endurance to wish him to 
listen to my tedious history.”’ 

Here I interrupted him, protesting, and sincerely too, that 
nothing would give me more satisfaction than hearing the story 
of his misfortunes, except having it in my power to relieve them. 
I added, that I was not one of those who imputed conviction 
as acrime. Many fell victims to appearances—to circumstan- 
tial evidence only; which I for one, did not think ever ought 
to be admitted as sufficient testimony to affect the life of a 
fellow being. 

*¢ You will find it difficult,’ he replied, ‘‘ to convert the 
world to your opinion. Nor in my case would it be of avail. 
Iam guilty.—Allan, why do you look so pale? a man may be 
guilty, and yet not quite a demon. 

‘¢ Death is the doom of the Judge as well as the criminal. I 
do but lose a few years, and if they were to be passed as the 
last have been, none of my friends ought to regret their extinc- 
tion. I will, however, sit down and give you an *‘ unvarnished 
tale ’ of myself, and in requital for your politeness, sir,’’ bow- 
ing to me—‘‘ I will run over the most important events of 
my boyish days; which are indeed necessary to be known in 
order fully to understand the motives that have governed my 
most important actions, and the causes that have contributed 
to form my character. 

‘¢T am a native of the State of Vermont, and descended 
from a family whose honor never had a stain excepting what 
my misconduct has affixed. My father was a man possessing 
the most amiable disposition and excellent character, as I have 
often been informed;—unfortunately, for me, I was deprived 
of the benefit of his instructions and example, by his sudden 
decease, which happened a few weeks before I was born. He 
was a merchant, apd left a tolerable :property, but placed it 
wholly at the disposal of my mother, during the minority of 
his children; entrusting their education entirely to her discretion. 
She was a woman of good understanding and correct judgment 
where her affections were unbiassed ; but in the tenderness of 
the mother she two often sunk the firmness of the guardian and 
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allowed me indulgences which I am sensible her reason would 
have refused to one less fondly beloved. I had three sisters, 
fine girls as you ever saw; but I was the pet of the family ; 
they all, as if by consent, contributed their aid to spoil my 
temper by all manner of flattery ; while my doting grand-parents 
thought me a prodigy, and in short, to have escaped injury 
from such an injudicious course of education I must have been 
either an idiot or an angel. 

‘¢ | happened to be neither, but a wilful, conceited boy, with 
tolerable abilities, and an impetuous temper, redeemed, in some 
measure, by a romantic generosity, that might, in the age of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, have qualified me for a knight of Jeru- 
salem; but in the working-day world in which it was my hap 
to live only served to involve me, in a thousand ridiculous 
squabbles with my little companions, in which, however, by 
the aid of my partial -family, who never saw me in the wrong, 
I was usually successful. 

‘¢ T was kept constantly at school, and was vain of being 
acknowledged the best scholar ; but I am now sensible my 
personal strength for which I was always noted, often contri- 
buted to gain me the deference my pride exacted from my school 
fellows ; but which would never have been paid had not fears 
of a sound drubbing operated to bring to their minds a con- 
viction of at least, my physical superiority.”’ 

‘¢In this manner I reached my sixteenth year, fully fraught 
with ideas of my own importance, and believing nothing want- 
ing to ensure me victory on any occasion, but just to make an 
exertion. My mother had determined on giving me a colle- 
giate education, as the most suitable method of ushering such 
a transcendent genius, as she fondly supposed me, into public 
notice and public estimation. In pursuance of this plan I was 
sent to an Academy, at a distance from my indulgent family, 
where I was partially undeceived concerning the overweening 
confidence I had entertained in the superiority of my own ta- 
lents. I found I had nothing to expect there from favoritism, 
or connivance, or even from my pugilistic accomplishments. 
If I would wear the crown I must win it by application—not 
by force. I should certainly have renounced my studies, in 
despair, had not my friend Allan Walker here, who accompa- 
nied me and was my classmate, lent me his assistance in con- 
quering those stubborn declensions and conjugations which 
certainly struck more terror on my imagination than would a 
host of warriors.”’ 
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Here Allan interrupted him—‘‘ You wrong yourself, George, 
you were an excellent scholar, quite as good as—”’ 

‘¢ As yourself, Allan, oh, no, I certainly was not.—But then 
I had, perhaps as much wit, and twenty times as much assurance 
which enabled me to set off my slender stock of knowledge to 
the best advantage ; but I never was a thorough book-loving 
fellow ; my temperament would not admit it. I was too fond 
of active life, I wanted to be, incessantly, either in the bustle 
of business or the whirl of pleasure, and the time spent plodding 
over my books would have been insupportably tedious but for 
two reasons ; in the first place, I loved my mother sincerely, 
and knew I could do nothing to render her so happy as to 
pursue my studies and endeavor to be the great man she anti- 
cipated. 

‘¢ But a stronger motive was my affection for the sister of 
this young man—Allan, do not be offended, I can love her but 
little longer.—Our partiality commenced in childhood, and I 
had received assurance that my assiduity in study should be 
rewarded by the hand of Almira. Ambition has but few vota- 
ries at the age of seventeen. Happiness is then thought to be 
essentially and indissolubly connected with emotions of the 
heart ; and he who would effectually arouse the young to the 
full exertion of their faculties must depend more on appeals to 
their feelings, than on arguments addressed only to their un- 
derstandings. The passion of love may be styled a youthful 
and capricious fancy which time and experience will soon cor- 
rect ; but I doubt whether, after its abatement a more generous 
or ennobling motive is usually substituted to govern and lead 
captive the heart of man. I shall not, however, attempt to 
settle the question of legitimacy among the passions ; or in- 
quire to which we owe allegiance as being first breathed by the 
Creator into the bosoms of his creatures ;—it is certain that 
love is now a mighty agent in molding the manners of civilized 
society, and it has had a deep and abiding effect on my own 
character and happiness. The tie that bound me to Almira 
was a spell operating to disarm difficulties and dispel cares, and 
even make the otherwise irksome tasks and confinement of school 
not only tolerable but pleasant. Oh! I am certain,” continued 
he, extending his hand with all the energy of an orator, ‘‘ had 
I persevered in my studies I should now have been a distin- 
guished scholar.” 

A sigh so deep it might almost be termed a groan burst from 
the heart of Allan, as he listened to this declaration. We both 
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turned to learn the cause of his emotion, but his face was con- 
cealed, and for my part, I could not utter a syllable either of 
inquiry or condolenee. We were silent a few minutes, when 
the prisoner again resumed his story. 

‘¢ T had nearly passed through the usual course of preparatory 
studies, styled ‘ fitting for college,’ when an incident occurred 
that entirely changed my destination, and materially altered, 
for life, my prospects and pursuits. My father had cne sur- 
-Niving brother, a merchant in Philadelphia ; but he had never 
ndti¢ed us, nor did we know him except by name. We had 
heard he was rich and childless, and of course supposed him 
miserly and unfeeling ; and my mother, who was a high spirited 

woman, had never addressed a syllable to him, requesting 
either his aid or advice in the settlement of her complicated and 
perplexing affairs. But during the summer previous to that 
commencement when I expected to make my debut in College 
Hall, my uncle, to our infinite astonishment, made us an 
unexpected visit. Whether he came with a predilection in 
my favor is now immaterial ; he certainly soon expressed a 
se for me, andat lengih, offered, if I would accompany 

im to Philadelphia and to use his own phrase, ‘ show promise 
of being a man,’ he would make me heir of his immense for- 
tune.” 

‘¢ He first proposed the matter to my mother ; but she had 
set her heart, so decidedly, on my figuring in a learned profes- 
sion she did not listen very complacently to the offer. My 
uncle then insisted on consulting me, and learning my wishes 
on the subject. I was accordingly summoned to their con- 
ference, when my uncle began by telling me, I was then at an 
age when it was necessary I should decide on the course of 
life I intended to pursue ; and he asked me, if I had made my 
selection. 

‘¢T told him I intended to be a scholar.” 

‘¢ Oh, of course ” said he,—but what profession shall you 
choose? Will it be physick? 

An unhesitating ‘‘ no,’’ was the answer. 

‘¢ I thought so, said my uncle, I knew you would never sub- 
mit to the dictation of old women and fools. There is not a 
patient but imagines himself, at least in the knowledge of his 
own disease, superior to his physician. And you must not 
only endure the whims of the living, but the accusations of the 
dying; people generally imagine they can recover by their own 
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sagacity and good nursing ; but they always die from some 
ignorance or unskillfulness of the doctor.”’ 

‘I told him, it was not so much the patients, as their dis- 
eases that deterred me from the profession. I never could 
summon resolution to witness scenes of distress, or perform 
operations of difficulty—my heart was too tender—my feelings 
too easily affected. 

“¢ And I thought so then,’ added Whitworth, addressing 
me, while his cheek grew pale as if recollections of horror rose 
on his memory—* but I little knew my own heart, I have since 
witnessed scenes, and witnessed them apparently unmoved, 
that would have quelled the soul ofa Rush or an Abernethy.’’ 

There was no reply attempted, and he proceeded— 

‘*My uncle next proposed Divinity—I smiled and m 
mother, who was rigidly pious, became alarmed lest he should 
suspect she was educating me for the ministry without an es- 
pecial call ; she therefore interfered and decided that question 
in the negative. 

‘¢ Then,” said my uncle, ‘‘ you are for the Law, undoubt- 
edly ;—but have either of you calculated the cost of the un- 
dertaking, or considered the probability of disappointment in 
your expectations. Those who enter the profession of Law 
have, usually, sanguine hopes of being eminent; of acquiring for- 
tune, preferment and fame.—Yet the business is not, certainly 
at this period, lucrative ; nor in my estimation, entitled to 
‘¢all honor.”? There has, of late, throughout our country been 
such a universal mania for this profession, that, from Maine to 
Missouri, the market for lawyers is glutted. To acquire cele- 
brity you must not only have the best talents, but improve them 
in the best manner: and then, unless some favorable conjunc- 
ture occurs, you may exert yourself in vain. It is also an ex- 
pensive, and laborious study, and requires more self-command, 
and more real sacrifices of feeling than any other profession: — 
more, I sincerely think, than you, my dear George have reso- 
lution to practice. But never be disheartened.—I have a better 
plan for you; go with me to Philadelphia, acquire a know- 
ledge of business and the world, and I will provide for you 
nobly. You are the last representative of the name of Whit- 
worth, and we must all contribute to make it respectable. 

‘This proposal, for many reasons, was the most agreeable 
I could have had. It entirely and honorably released me from 
the drudgery of books, which though I appreciated, for my soul 
I could not love; and at the same time, flattered me with the 
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prospect of obtaining the hand of Almira, the star of all my 
opes and wishes, sooner, than by any other means, I could 
reasonably expect. Not to fatigue you, sir, with the history 
of our family debates, suppose at once that my uncle was suc- 
cessful.—How could it be otherwise, when I was won to his 
standard, and joined my entreaties to his promises of heirship 
and predictions of future greatness. Virgil was quitted by 
me for the ‘ Complete Accountant ’ with as little regret as we 
discard an old friend who can be no longer serviceable, for the 
smiles of a new one from whom we hope more compliance or 
more assistance. There was nothing to damp my joy but the 
necessity of residing at such a distance from Almira ; yet this 
would be rendered supportable by a constant correspondence, 
and I hoped at the age of twenty-one to have it my power to 
make her mine forever. 

‘¢ in three years,”’ said I to myself, as I crossed the fields 
(a short way I often used) that led towards the dwelling of her 
ather, ‘*1 shall return and claim the reward of my constancy.”’ 
I met Almira by the side of a little brook, where we had passed 
many a happy hour.—A venerable elm spread its branches 
nearly across the stream; beneath the shade of this tree, and 
quite on the verge of the brook, I had formed a seat of turf, 
where Almira and I often sat on a summer’s afternoon: and 
with her melodious voice to aid my German flute I frequently 
boasted we might decoy Ulysses himself, although to join us he 
were obliged to encounter the whirlpool of Sylla, or the gulf of 
Charybdis. That spot had witnessed the innocent sports of 
our childhood ; it was there we had first breathed our vows of 
affection, and it was there were shed the tears of our separa- 
tion. 

“Yes, sir, we parted—and you may think it but. a trifle— 
yet such scenes will be remembered when sterner and more 

ainful sorrows are banished and forgotten. 

‘¢ The smiles of woman are the rainbows of life; and when- 
ever we would escape from the storms of care and bask in the 
sunbeams of happiness we gaze on them, and in such promises 
of felicity forget the evanescence of their existence.—My love 
for Almira was, like all my passions, impetuous and unrestrain- 
ed ; and I thought but of having it returned : I had no fears of 
lier ever ceasing to be worthy of my affections, but I often 
trembled lest she should forget me. 

‘¢ Almira was more considerate—she knew my rashness, she 
knew her power over me, and endeavored to use it for my ad- 
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vantage. When I took her hand for the last time, placing a 
ring on her finger, I told her I considered her in the eye of 
heaven as already mine—and if, during my absence, she saw 
any man who pleased her fancy, to look on that ring, and re- 
member her vows were already plighted.”’ 

‘¢T shall need no such monitor to keep you in my remem- 
brance,’’ said she ‘‘ but’’—and she drew another ring from 
her finger—‘‘ let this, my dear George, bind you to virtue and 
Almira. Never, while we are separated, take any sudden res- 
olution, or engage in any hazardous enterprise without look- 
ing on this ring, and reflecting whether she you have vowed 
to love would approve your conduct.’”’ Sweet girl !—you in- 
tended to be my tutelary angel, but I rejected your guidance. 
Though every inducement conspired to keep me in the path 
of rectitude, yet I willfully trampled the obligations of duty and 
the rules of justice under my feet and rushed on my fate.” 

He paused, and taking hold of a ring on the little finger of 
his left hand turned it round and round—then extending his 
hand to Allan he continued, 

‘*¢ There is the talisman bestowed by your sister to guard me 
from dishonor. I have long since forfeited it, but I never could 
resign it. I always secretly cherished the hope that while I 
retained this ring there would be a possibility for my return to 
virtue and Almira. Vain delusion ! Learn of me that sentiment 
opposes but a feeble barrier to vice. There must be the sta- 
bility of principle, of reason, of religion to keep us in the nar- 
row channel of rectitude when the billows of adversity would 
beat us from our moorings ; when the breezes of prosperity 
woo us beyond our station ; or, when the eddies of temptation 
draws us too far from our destined haven.”’ 

Allan sat as white and as fixed as monumental marble.—At 
length his head gently declined over the extended hand of his 
friend.—I saw a tear fall on the ring—I could look no longer— 
but starting from my seat I hurried to the grated window for 
air. I felt suffocated—trembled—and had I been a woman 
should undoubtedly have wept outright.—But a man must have 
fortitude,—so I coughed, wiped my eyes and returned to my 
seat complaining of a violent cold. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE FATHER’S CHOICE. 
By Mrs. Hale. 


In the year 1697, a body of Indians attacked the town of Haverhill, Mass. 
killed and carried into captivity 40 inhabitants. A party of the Indians approach_ 
ed the house of an individual, who was abroad at his labor, but who, on their 
approach, hastened to the house, sent his children out, and ordered them to fly in 
a course opposite to that in which danger was approaching. He then mounted his 
horse, and determined to snatch up the child with which he was most unwilling to 
part, when he should overtake the little flock. When he came up to them, about 200 
yards from his house, he was unable to make a choice, or to leave any one of the 
number. He therefore determined to take his lot with them, and defend them 
from their murderers, or die by their side. A body of the Indians pursued and 
came up with him; and when at a short distance, fired on him and his little com- 
pany. He returned the fire, and retreated alternately; still, however, keeping a 
resolute face to the enemy, and so effectually sheltered his charge that he finally 
lodged them all safe in a distant house. 


Now fly, as flies the rushing wind— 
Urge, urge thy lagging steed! 

The savage yell is fierce behind, 
And life is on thy speed. 


And from those dear ones make thy choice— 
The group he wildly eyed, 

When “ father !”’ burst from every voice, 
And “ child !”? his heart replied. 


There’s one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fame, 

And one that wears her mother’s smile, 
And one that bears her name. 


And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast! 

And one whose joys of infancy 
Are still by smiles expressed. 


They feel no fear while he is near; 
He’ll shield them from the foe; 
But oh! his ear must thrill to hear 
Their shriekings should he go. 
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In vain his quivering lips would speak, 
No words his thoughts allow; 

There’s burning tears upon his cheek, 
Death’s marble on his brow. 


And twice he smote his clenched hand— 
Then bade his children fly! 

And turned, and even that savage band 
Cowered at his wrathful eye. 


Swift as the lightning winged with death, 
Flashed forth the quivering flame! 
Their fiercest warrior bows beneath 
The father’s deadly aim. 


Not the wild cries, that rend the skies, 
His heart or purpose move ; 

He saves his children, or he dies 
The sacrifice of love. 


Ambition goads the conq’rer on, 
Hate points the murderer’s brand— 
But love and duty, these alone 
Can nerve the good man’s hand. 


The hero may resign the field, 
The coward murderer flee; 

He cannot fear, he will not yield, 
That strikes, sweet love, for thee. 


They come, they come—he heeds no cry, 
Save the soft childlike wail, 

‘*O father save !”? My children fly 
Were mingled on the gale. 


And firmer still he drew his breath, 
And sterner flashed his eye, i 3 
As fast he hurls the leaden death, 
Still shouting, “children fly !” 


No shadow or his brow appeared, 
Nor tremor shook his frame, ; 

Save when at intervals he heard 
Some trembler lisp his name. 


In vain the foe, those fiends unchained, 
Like famished tigers chafe, 

The sheltering roof is neared, is gained, 
All, all the dear ones safe! 
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SHORT READINGS. 


Ambition. The loftiest, the most angel-like ambition is the earnest 
desire to contribute to the rational happiness and moral improvement of 
others. If we can do this, if we can smooth the rugged path of one fel- 
low-traveler, if we can give one good impression, is it not better than 
all the triumphs that fashion, wealth, and power ever attain ? 


Fame. In proportion to the remoteness of time and place, the voice 
of fame grows louder and louder. This is beautifully described by 
Virgil, I believe—where piping fame gradually increases till she fills 
the world. 

How little did poor, old, blind Homer imagine, while he was wander- 
ing from place to place, that the ballads he sung to amuse the populace, 
would have grown to the immortal epic, and lived through so many 
centuries! 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” says Campbell. It really 
does ; it hides all those littlenesses and protuberances and roughnesses, 
and other esses attached to all things below the heavens. Natural objects, 
beauty of person, beauty of character,—the smoothest skin—the most 

lished surface, borrow from distance part of their enchantment; and 

ose it entirely if examined by a microscope. 


Discretion. I have long since come to the conclusion that discretion 
is the most indispensable qualification for a female writer. The world 
seldom praises genius in a woman without attempting to disparage 
character; she must therefore deem it a far higher celebrity to be 
called blameless than talented. 


Self-government. This, to female happiness, is the first, second, and 
third requisite. Though a lady could unite every accomplishment of 
mind and person, yet without the habitual practice of this important art 
of regulating her feelings and desires by the rules of duty and reason, 
_ graces and gifts would only make her more conspicuously misera- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Letrers, Descriptive oF Pustic Monuments, ScENERY, AND MAn- 
NERS 1N FRANCE AND Spain. Two voiumes, pp. 342 and 344. New- 
BURYPORT. 1832. 

These volumes, the production of the late Mrs. Caroline W. Cushing, of New- 
buryport, were printed (not published) for her particular friends, and therefore 
seem rather a memento of the deceased author than a candidate for the favor of the 
living world. But as it is the purpose of our periodical to cherish and encourage 
the efforts of female talent we felt that a brief notice of this unpretending but really 
excellent work was a tribute due the amiable writer. 

The letters commence at Brussels, (July 1829.) From thence Mrs. C. went 
direct to Paris, where she passed nearly three months; from thence she traveled 
through the South of France, visiting all the principal cities, and looking at every 
thing worth the travelers attention, and after a tour of six months and making the 
circuit of “‘ La Grande Nation ”’ returned to Paris. This route, as the reader ac- 
quainted with French history will know, is rich in recollections and monuments 
of the past, as well in scenes of present interest. Mrs. C. has a vividness and truth 
in conveying the impression of all she saw which carries the reader with her, and 
makes Paris scem familiar as Boston. 

It is strange to find in a female tourist, this minute attention to localities, and pa- 
tient examination of public edifices. The bustle and excitement of society is usually 
the theatre of their choosing; and they seldom leave the atmosphere of the living 
world to study the architecture of churches. But we have a solution of this won- 
der, and after all we must confess that woman, even in her most philosophic seem- 
ing, is still governed by her affections. 

The letters of Mrs. C. were written to her father. He wished to know where 
she went, and she told him; what she saw—and she deseribed it: but the manners 
and fashions he did not care so much to hear; and the thoughts, feclings and con- 
versations which give shading and coloring to the picture of the traveler, these to 
the aged and honored parent were but ornaments, which rather concealed the only 
image he desired to behold, his daughter cheerfully and safely pursuing her way. 
Now this devotion to the wishes of others is in a woman more charming than any 
exhibition of talent; and had the tour been written in the show-off style of Lady 
Morgan, or even with the vivacity and pathos of Corinna of Italy, it would not have 
possessed, for us, the interest of this plain unvarnished tale. 
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Our observations apply particularly to the first volume—‘‘France.”’ Still there are 
many interesting sketches of character in its pages. The visit to La Grange is 
finely told. We have not room now for the whole and do not like to mutilate the 
picture of the good Lafayette at home, surrounded by his charming family. We 


may give it hereafter. The following estimate of the women of France is candidly 
and vividly expressed. 


‘* Peculiar vivacity of manners and conversation, and a great quickness of repar- 
tee, almost universally distinguish the females of France, in a remarkable degree. 
Even the uneducated are seldom at a loss for subjects of conversation and are ever 
ready to give an apt and shrewd answer to any jesting or raillery, that may be ad- 
dressed to them. Ina well-educated French lady, these traits are indeed delightful, 
and render her one of the most agreeable and entertaining companions in the world. 
They atone too, ina great measure, for the absence of personal beauty, so very 
5 em in Parisian ladies particularly. The number of strikingly handsome faces, 

t I saw in Paris, was wonderfully small, and no large proportion of them could 
even be called pretty. But still, from the surpassing taste, which she displays in 
all articles of dress, a French lady always looks well, always has an air of gentility 
about her, let the materials of her dress be what they may. 

* * * * * * * 

*€ Another trait, that characterizes French women, is the facility with which they 
engage in the active pursuits and employments, which, with us at least, entirel 
devolve upon the other sex. I have frequently been led to make this remark, with 
— to laboring people, but it will also apply to persons of better condition. Not 
only do you see women taking an active part, sometimes the chief command in ex- 
tensive mercantile establishments, or very large public hotels; but you will also find 
ladies of the most elevated rank, perfectly aed < of undertaking the entire man- 
agement of their husband’s business, even of the most intricate nature, upon the oc- 
casion of his illness, absence, or death. This is certainly an argument in favor of 
their intellectual properties, and is one great proof, among others, that the female 
sex is not em incapacitated for exertions of the kind in question, when habit 


and the usages of society lead them to follow such pursuits—” 


The second volume is occupied with the tour through Spain. This was a more 
untrodden soil to Americans. Mrs. Cushing has very happily deseribed the pecu- 
liarities of Spanish character, as well as the wonders of nature and art with which 
that interesting country abounds. We have marked many pages for extracts—and 
it is mortifying to think that of the rich collection we were intending to exhibit to 
our readers we can only display a gem or two. ‘This is the penury of our pages, 
not the fault of the work from which we quote. Mrs. C. was at Madrid when the 
marriage of Ferdinand to Maria Christina, the present queen of Spain was solemn- 
ized. The whole parade of pompous magnificence and kingly glory is detailed; but 
we prefer giving the reflections of Mrs. C. after witnessing the gorgeous spectacle. 


«It is melancholy indeed to reflect upon the thousands of wretched beings in 
Madrid, who are absolutely dying with hunger and cold; while the money, lavished 
upon the — of the new queen, is computed at two millions of dollars. How 
many suffering creatures ggsmail portion of these superfluous gems might have saved 
from starvation and dea But such are the blessings of an absolute motar- 
chy. The life, often, o subject is considered but a trifle, when put in com- 
petition with the luxurious wants of the sovereign; and while he is surrounded 
with all that wealth and power can furnish him, his miserable people are too often 
reduced to the terrible alternative of expiring with famine or of seeking a subsis- 
tence, purchased at the price of crime, and of never-ending dishonor.’” 


The kindliness of heart, and that ready sympathy with the feelings of others which 
Mrs. C. so constantly displays while dwelling upon any peculiarity of custom or 
character which was new and strange to her are worthy of note. She constantly 
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looks on the bright side of things, and enjoys herself in seeing others happy. Many 
a little domestic sketch owes its charm to this kind feeling. One in particular 
struck us most forcibly from its contrast with the spirit which a recent traveling 
English woman displayed in her picture of the ‘* Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans.”? Now we bear no ill will towards Mrs. Trollope for her censures against 
tobacco and its votaries. We detest the ‘weed’ as much as did king James when he 
wrote his anathema, and should feel inclined to pardon all the falsehoods and in- 
vectives of Mrs. T. if her veto could banish the use of tobacco from our land. But 
when Mrs. Cushing, in describing the hardships and privations which the common 
people in Spain endure, mentions tobacco as their dearest, almost their only comfort 
and tells with naivete the manner of forming their little cigars, we really felt that 
smoking might, under some circumstances be tolerated. 

«* Every man invariably carries about him a little book of blank white paper 
an inch or more wide, and two or three inches long; and a small leather wallet, 
in which are contained a flint and steel, and a quantity of yesca so called, being a 
dried vegetable fibre, which a spark will instantly ignite. So soon as he has fin- 
ished his repast, of whatever kind, he produces his wallet, and having torn a leaf 
of white paper from the little book, he proceeds to cut a small quantity of tobacco 
(it is so dear he cannot afford much) from the end of a cigar, into the palm of his 
hand, and having mixed this with a portion of cinnamon or other spice, he slips 
it into the paper, without scattering a particle, and rolls it up in the neatest possi- 
ble form. He then strikes fire with his flint and steel, and his cigarro being lighted, 
he seems to want nothing more, while it lasts, to complete his entire contentment. 
Indeed, the perfect enjoyment, which the habit of smoking seems to impart in this 
country, easily reconciles a stranger to what would at first, perhaps, be sufficiently 
annoying; and I learned to become enveloped in tobacco-smoke without minding 
it in the least, and to take considerable pleasure in watching the ready manufacture 
of those little cigars which I saw afford so much happiness to all around me.” 


The work is written in a perspicuous, easy style, and does credit to its amiable 
author and to the character of female intellect in America. 


FuneRAL Oration: Delivered before the Citizens of Boston, Nov. 17, 
1832—at the burial of Gaspar Spurzheim. M. D. By Charles Follen.— 
Boston : Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 


This tribute is a beautiful delineation of the character of the great and good 
man whose memory it embalms. Professor Follen has avoided the too common 
method of embellishing a funeral oration with the boldest figures of rhetoric, and 
the most pathetic touches of fancy. He needed it not. His subject, he knew, 
filled the minds and melted the hearts of his hearers; aud the simplicity of his 
record of facts, and recital of virtues, has formed a picture which willendure as long 
as goodness and great talents are honored and loved. ‘ 

Our readers are all probably aware that Dr. Gaspar Spurzheim was a German by 
birth—that he was teacher of Phrenology, and came to America with the design of 
making the tour of the United States and lecturing in the principal cities. They 
also know that he died in Boston, after a residence of about ten weeks, and 
before completing his first course of lectures. 

We have begun to give, in our Magazine, the outlines of his Phrenological prin- 
ciples, so far as these are connected with his views on education. We shall not 
therefore here consider the peculiarity of his new philosophical doctrines; but we 
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will give a summary of the virtues of the man, as set forth by Dr. Follen; and first, 
the noble and disinterested nature of his love. 


In Paris Dr. Spurzheim married a lady of great merit. She was a widow and 
had three daughters when ke married her. Dr. Spurzheim had no children of his 
own. Several ladies of this city, who were introduced to Mrs. Spurzheim in 
Paris and in London, remember her with the highest esteem and delight. Her 
whole manner expressed a union of true humility, tender attachment and conscious 

wer, which excited at once affection and confidence. She entered fully into her 

usband’s pursuits, and aided him by her uncommon skill in drawing. To her 
pencil we are indebted for a number of those excellent drawings used by Dr. 
Spurzheim in his lectures. But far more important to him was the aid which he 
derived from the unseen and inexhaustible treasures of a true and devoted heart. 
It was often observed how well their characters seemed to be fitted for each other. 
They were both adepts in that profoundest of all sciences, and most pleasing of all the 
fine arts—Christian benevolence shown forth in beautiful manners. It is character- 
istic of Dr. Spurzheim, that one of the reasons~which influenced him in the choice 
of his wife, was the knowledge that she had undergone great suffering, which he 
thought essential to the perfection of human nature. An ancient philosopher 
thought that no one could become a good physician, who had not himself endured 
— diseases. Whatever be the merits of this speculation as regards the medical 
profession, it is certainly true in morals—that no one can so readily perceive and 
deeply understand, and so successfully alleviate the sufferings of others, as he who is 
himself a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. Dr. Spurzheim was devotedly 
attached to his wife, and he remained so after her death to the end of his own 
life. While he was in this country, though surrounded by many whom he soon 
made his friends, he often mourned the loneliness of his situation, particularly when 
indisposition, or fatigue, made him long after those small services of domestic affection 
and ever watchful care, of wliich those who devote themselves wholly to one of the 
great general interests of mankind, be it the cause of religion or of science, stand in spe- 
cial need—that wholesome atmosphere of constant love, the absence of which seems to 
be felt more painfully the more unconscious we are while we inhale it. In his last 
sickness, he, in a mournful manner, ascribed his illness to the want of warm linen on 
his return from his lectures, saying with a sigh, that if his wife had been living, 
it would have been before the fire ready for him. The disease of his heart he as- 
cribed to his loss of her, saying, his pulse had intermitted ever since her death. 


His benevolence was as remarkable as the purity and strength of his affections: 


The benevolence of Dr. Spurzheim was not a matter of favor that covets favor 
in return, but an enlarged sense of justice, a heartfelt recognition of what was due 
to every being, every creature of God. This sense of justice is remarkably dis- 
played on his work on education. It is not confined merely to an impartial treat- 
ment of children; but he aimed at doing justice to the individual talents and 
character of each child, He wished that all should be equally instructed in the 
rudiments of learning; but that each individual should be educated with especial 
care for that profession or occupation for which nature herself had endowed him. 
He urged the importance of doing justice to the animal nature of the child by a 
judicious physical education; and above all, to cultivate the moral nature, as be- 
ing of far greater importance than the intellectual as well as the animal properties. 
He found fault with many of our establishments of instruction, partly on account of the 
want of a sound physical education, and exclusive attention to the cultivation of the 
intellect, and partly because the general standing and character of a scholar was 
judged of by a partial standard, be it his memory of words or places, or his at- 
tainments in mathematics, or foreign languages. This enlarged and enlightened 
sense of justice was manifest, not only in laying down general principles, but in 
his every day conduct and manners. He knew that men are much more inclined to 
be kind than just; and he always chose for himself, in preference, the performance of 
that duty which required the greater effort and self-denial. It is certainly not 
going too far if we say that his anxious desire to fulfil his ss in Boston 
and in Cambridge, was the chief cause of his death. Though oc indis- 
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sition, and contrary to the entreaties of his medical friends, he continued to 
feeume and once in his last sickness, he started up with the intention to dress 
himself to go to Cambridge. 

All who have attended his course remember the unwearied kindness with which 
he was wont to hear and answer any question that was put to him at the close of 
his lecture by any one of his hearers, even when he was quite exhausted. It 
sometimes happened that while he was attending to the inquiries of some person 
unknown to himself, and not distinguished in society, he was addressed by another, 
a great and distinguished man. But he never attended to the second inquirer un- 
til he had satisfied the first, as though he were the great and distinguished man. 

He never would allow any one who was truly desirous of studying his system, 
to be excluded from his lectures by poverty; and was always gad to give tickets. 


His regard for truth is thus described. Surely few, after reading his sentiments 
on truth, will lightly reject the doctrine he taught. All honest men will examine 
before they condemn. 


Another distinguishing trait of Dr. Spurzheim’s mind and character, was his 
sole regard for truth, from whatever sources it might be derived, and to whatever 
results it might lead. In one of his works he proposes the question, ‘What 
should be the aim of every description of study?’ He answers, ‘ the establishment 
of truth, and the attainment of perfection;’ and he quotes the saying of Confu- 
cius, ‘ Truth is the law of heaven, and perfection is the beginning and end of all 
things.’ Some of us may remember the words with which he began one of his 
lectures: ‘I do not want you to believe what I propose to you; I only want you to 
hear what I have to say; and then go into the world and see and judge for your- 
self whether it be true. If you do not find it true to nature, have done with 
phrenology; but if it be true, you cannot learn it one minute too soon.’ At 
another time he said, ‘ Error may be useful to a few, but truth is beneficial to all; 
and I prefer the good of the many, to the advantage of the few.’ 

As his own views, whether true or erroneous, were the result of a long and 
faithful study of nature, he also desired his hearers to adopt them on the authority 
of no other teacher. He heartily disliked what he called ‘ sheep-converts.’? He 
wished that his science should ‘a studied as a part of physiology; and anx- 
iously endeavored to prevent its becoming an instrument of quackery and sooth- 
saying, in the hands of the ignorant and presumptuous. He therefore constantly 
refused the requests of those who wished him to point out their own characters, or 
those of others; and earnestly advised his too ardent disciples to learn and reflect, 
before they set out to teach and practise. 


The fourth and last extract we can give, relates to his religious views and feel- 
ings, which we particularly wish to have known. Dr. Spurzheim was one who 
firmly believed that 

«A Christian is the highest style of man,”’ and the more his works are exam- 
ined the higher, we believe, will be the estimation in which his character will be 
held by all true Christians. 


The great aim of all his inquiries into human nature, was, to search out the will 
of God in the creation of man. Obedience to his laws he considered as the high- 
est wisdom, and most expansive freedom. In speaking of theories of men’s inven- 
tion, he remarked, ‘ We say a great deal, and we think we do a great deal; we 
would be wise above what is given, and work upon the works of God; but it is 
all nothing. ‘Thy will be done!’”—The Father is always overlooked. We look 
to him perhaps amid great trials and on great occasions; but not in sinaller things. 
We say, “ they are too little.”” It is this in which we err. Can any thing that 


concerns his children, be too little for a Father.’ 

Religion, he thought, must be the result of the freest and most exalted use of 
our reason. To those who would exclude reason from the dominion of religion, 
he said, ‘ Reason is the noble “a which the Creator has distinguished man 
from all other animated things. G 


who is wisdom and al] reason, could never 
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create man in his own likeness, as it is said he did, and then forbid the employ- 
ment of the very faculties which must form a principal feature in the resemblance.’ 

I cannot refrain here from quoting a passage from a manuscript, to which, on 
any other occasion than this, | should not feel authorized to recur. It is a letter 
from an aged lady, now residing in Paris, an old and faithful friend of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, which he received a few days before his death. What she writes in confi- 
dence to her absent friend, will best show the opinion of those who stood nearest 
to him, concerning his religious character. 

Speaking of the poor emigrants who came over in the same vessel, she says, 
‘That you, my dear friend, have rendered yourself on board the vessel 0 useful 
by your talents as a physician, ought to reconcile you to the medical science. Ma- 
ny of these poor men would perhaps have perished without your aid; and the fact 
that all were saved, is for you no sinall blessing.’ She then goes on expressing her 
compassion for the situation of the poor emigrants, and only wishes that their 
souls might have been ministered to by pious and enlightened preachers of the gos- 
pel, as their bodies were by his watchjul care. ‘ You, my friend, who are so well 
acquainted with Holy Writ, must confess, that by not receiving the divine word, 
many men have becn made wretched.’ 


A Porm on THE MEpiTaTIoN or Nature. By Park Benjamin. Hartford. 
F. J. Huntington. 


We have been much pleased with the calm, contemplative tone of this poem, and 
ean recommend it to our readers whoare fond of the studies and descriptions of na- 
ture, We should premise that the poem was spoken before the Alumni of Wash- 
ington College. The allusion to his “ brothers ”’ in the following quotation will 
hence be understood. 


The man, who cannot see the light divine 
Which circles round creation’s altar-shrine, 
Can, through his tuneless spirit, never feel 
The magic sweetness of her spirit steal. 
For him, intent on small, corroding cares, 
No sunny smile the face of Nature wears. 
The grateful verdure of the cooling shade, 
That shields the fixed and burning heat of noon, 
Sweet Evening’s blushes as they sottly fade, 
The mild, undying beauty of the moon, 
Convey to him no blessing—the free waves 
That leap and sparkle in the mellow light, 
The groves of coral and the gem-hung caves, 
Clothed with the horror of the deep midnight, 
And all the calm sublimity that dwells 
On mountain tops or in untrodden dells, 
And loftiest scenes of grandeur can control 
No deep emotion of his rayless soul. 
And though upon the sapphire arch above, 
Glowed the bright beacons of eternal love, 
Vain, vain would be your ardent search to find 
One starbeam mirrored on his guilty mind. 
God grant, my brothers, that in after years 
You still may gaze, with sendimntuleed joy, 
On all that now so glorious appears, 
While Jife’s pure gold is dim with no alloy, 
And Feeling strews her wreaths of simple flowers 
Upon the track of your unfaded hours. 
Oh, let us cherish, with a miser’s care, 
Our love of all that’s beautiful and fair 4 
In the bright world before us—let us learn 
How clear the fountains of instruction flow 
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From Nature’s free and unexhausted urn; 

And from the toil of study let us go 
To read her priceless lessons, and to view 
Upon Heaven’s distant realms of trackless blue, 
On the broad ocean, or the extended land, 
The glowing impress of one mighty hand. 


Indian BioGRrapuy: or, an Historical account of those Individuals who 
have been distinguished among the North American Natives as Orators, War- 
iors, Statesmen, and other Remarkable Characters. By B. B. Thatcher. 2 
vol. pp. 324 and 319. 


From every quarter high encomiums have been lavished on this work. It deserves 
themall. We rejoice to find that Mr. Thatcher, who has talents capable of exalting 
the character of our literature, is thus energetically devoting himself to subjects 
connected with the history of his own country. The success which has attended 
him will, on such a mind as his, excite to further efforts, and the merit of his pro- 
ductions will, we hope, awaken the attention of the public to the importance of 
fostering the genius of our own writers, who are thus engaged in preparing the 
materials for American history. We must, in literature, labor at home if we ever 
wish or hope to be celebrated abroad. 

The volumes contain much that will be interesting to the lovers of romantic ex- 
citement, as well as useful to the philosophic speculator on the nature of man. And 
in the characters of the three most distinguished heroes of the tomahawk—Philip, 
Pontiac, and Tecumseh there is exalted bravery, patriotism and eloquence des- 
cribed. They only wanted one softening tint, the tint of Jove, and their memories 
would be a worthy theme of the poet and novelist. But wanting love they do not 
appeal to the warmest and deepest sympathies of our nature; we admire their valor 
and eloquence, and pity their misfortunes, but we do not feel that they ought to have 
succeeded. 

Among the Indian tribes inhabiting Pennsylvania when William Penn first arri- 
ved the Delawares were the principal. The character of one of their chiefs is thus 
finely delineated by Mr. Thatcher. 


Among the ancient Delaware worthies, whose career is too imperfectly known to 
us to be the subject of distinct sketches, we shall mention only the name of the il- 
lustrious TAMENEND. This individual stands foremost in the list of all the great 
men of his nation in any age. He was a mighty warrior, an accomplished states- 
man, and a pure and high-minded patriot. In private life he was still more dis- 
tinguished for his virtues, than in public for his talents. His countrymen could 
only account for the perfections they ascribed to him, by supposing him to be favor- 
ed with the specia! communications of the Great Spirit. Ages have elapsed since 
his death, but his memory was so fresh among the Delawares of the last century, 
that when Colonel Morgan, of New-Jersey, was sent as © agent among them by 
Congress, during the Revolution, they conferred on him the title of Tamenend, as 
the greatest mark of respect they could show for the manners and character of that 
gentleman; and he was known by his Indian appellation ever afterwards. 

About this time, the old chieftain had so many admirers among the whites also, 
that they made him a saint, inserted his name in calendars, and celebrated his fes- 
tival on the first day of May, yearly. On that day a numerous society of his vota- 
ries walked in procession through the streets of Philadelphia, their hats decorated 
with bucks’-tails, and proceeded to a sylvan rendezvous out of town, which they 
called the Wigwam, where, after a long talk or speech had been delivered, and the 
Calumet of friendship passed around, the remainder of the day was spent in high * 
festivity. A dinner was prepared, and Indian dances performed on the green. The 
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custom ceased a few years after the conclusion of peace, and though other ‘ Tam- 
many Associations’ have since existed, they retain little of the model they were 
formed upon but the name. 

There was also at the commencement of the Revolutionary war, two rival chiefs 
among the Delawares—one of whom was for remaining neutral during the strug- 
gle between Great Britain and the Colonies, and the other wished to join the Bri- 
tish, Captain WAITE EyeEs was the leader of the peace-party, CAPTAIN PiIPE 
declared for war. The following ingenious reasoning on the right of the Ameri- 
cans to resist the taxation of the English parliament may amuse our readers. 


‘* Suppose a father,” it was said, ‘‘ had a little son whom he loved and indulged 
while young, but grow ing - to be a youth, began to think of having some help from 
him; and making up a sinall pack, bade him carry it for him. The ove Setar? 
takes this pack, following his father with it. The father, finding the willing 
and obedient, continues in this jvay; and as the boy grows stronger, so the father 
makes the pack in proportion larger—yet as long as the boy is able to carry the pack 
he does so without eg rgen © At length, however, the boy having arrived at man- 
hood, while the father is making up the pack for him, in comes a person of an evil 
disposition, and learning who was the carrier of the pack, advises the father to make 
it heavier, for surely the son is able to carry a large pack. The father, listening 
rather to the bad adsiier, than consulting his own judgment and the feelings of ten- 
derness, follows the advice of the hard-hearted adviser, and makes up a heavy 
load for his son to carry. The son, now grown up, examining the weight of the 
load he is to carry, addresses the parent in these words: ‘ Dear father, this pack is 
too heavy for me to carry, do pray lighten it; I am willing to do what I ean, but 
am cou to carry this load.’ ‘The father’s heart having by this time become har- 
dened—and the bad adviser calling to him, ‘ whip him if he disobeys and refuses 
to carry the pack,’ now in a peremptory tone orders his son to take up the pack and 
carry it off, or he will whip him, and already takes up a stick to beat him. ‘ So!” 


- says the son, ‘am I to be served thus, for not doing what Iam unable todo! Well 


if entreaties avail nothing with you, father—and it is to be decided by blows, whether 
or not I am able to carry a pack so heavy—then I have no other choice left me, 
but that of resisting your unreasonable demand, by my strength; and so, by strik- 
ing each other, we may see who is the strongest.’ ” ; 


The most remarkable character inthe book is Red Jacket. All the other Indian 
warriors, though they strove to exterminate their civilized neighbors, yet they ac- 
knowledged the superiority of the whites, and would have been glad to have had 
their own tribes adopt the arts of civilized life. Red Jacket was a paganand say- 
age by principle. He resisted to the utmost of his power, every innovation on, the 
rude habits and heathenism of his tribe. Some of his arguments against the ad- 
mission of christian teachers are specious—and no doubt were the sincere convic- 
tions of his mind. 


** Brother!—Continue to listen. You say that you are sent to instruct us how to 
worship the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind; and if we do not take hold of the 
religion which you white people teach, we shall be unhappy hereafter. You say 
that you are right and we are lost. How do we know this to be true? We un- 
derstand that your religion is written in a book. If it was intended for us as well 
as for you, why has not the Great Spirit given it to us; and not only to us, but 
why did he not give to our forefathers the knowledge of that book, with the means 
of understanding it rightly? We only know what you tell us about it. How shall 
we know when to believe, being so often deceived by the white people. 

*¢ Brother!—You say there is but one way to worship and serve the Great Spirit. 
If there is but one religion, why do you white people differ so much about it? W 
not all agree, as you can all read the book? 

“* Brother!—We do not understand these things. We are told that your reli- 
gion was given to your forefathers, and has been handed down from father to son. 
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** Brother!—The Great Spirit has made us all. But he has made a great differ- 
ence between his white and red children. He has given us a different complexion 
and different customs. ‘Io you he has given the arts; to theee he has not opened 
our eyes. We know these things to be true. Since he has made so great a differ- 
ence between us in other things, why may we not conclude that he has given us a 
different religion, according to our understanding? The Great Spirit does right. 
He knows what is best for his children. We are satisfied. 

‘* Brother!—We do not wish to destroy your religion, or take it from you. 
We only want to enjoy our own. 

** Brother!—You say you have not come. to get our land or our money, but to 
enlighten our minds. i will now tell you that I have been at your meetings and 
saw you collecting money from the meeting. I cannot tell what this money was 
intended for, but suppose it was for your minister; and if we should conform to 
your way of thinking, perhaps you may want some from us. 

** Brother!—We are told that you have been preaching to white people in 
this place. These people are our neighbors. We are acquainted with them. 
We will wait a little while, and sce what effect your preaching has upon them. 
If we find it does them good and makes them honest and less disposed to cheat 
Indians, we will then consider again what you have said. 

** Brother!—You have now heard our answer to your talk, and this is all we 
have to ‘say at present. As we are going to part, we will come and take you by 
the hand, and hope the Great Spirit will protect you on your journey, and return 
you safe to your friends.” 


The work concludes with a spirited description of the last days of this ‘ Last 
of the Senecas.”’ It is finely written, and conveys the impression of the character 
of this savage in a most striking manner. 


Red-Jacket visited the Atlantic cities repeatedly and for the last time, as late as 
the spring of 1829. He was, on these occasions, and especially on the latter, the ob- 
ject of no little curiosity and attention. He enjoyed both, and was aptererad 
careful to demean himself in a manner suited to the dignity of his rank and repu- 
tation. His poetical friend does him but justice in thus sialon to the Washing- 
ton medal, his forest costume, and the fine carriage which the Chieftain still gal- 
lantly sustained. 


Thy garb—though Austria’s bosom-star would frighten 
‘That medal pale, as diamonds, the dark mine, 

And George the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton, 
A more becoming evening dress than thine: 


Yet *tis a brave one, scorning wind and weather, 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood, 

As Rob Roy’s tartans for the highland heather, 
Or forest green for England’s Robin Hood. 


Is strength a monarch’s merit?—like a whaler’s— 
Thou art as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 

As earth’s first kings—the Argo’s gallant sailors— 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 


The remainder of the extract describing the closing scene of this wonderful 
savage, is, for lack of paper, omitted. We hope our readers will finish it in the 
Biography.” 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carter, Hendee, & Co. Boston. 


A new and popular series of books, by H. L. Barnum. 

The Child’s First Book of Spelling and Reading arranged on a new plan, with 
sixty engravings. 

The Child’s Second Book of Spelling and reading, connected with the elements 
of writing. Fifty five engravings. 

The Child’s Third Book of Spelling and Reading, connected with writing and 
the elements of Numeration, and Meusuration beimg an early introduction to 
Arithmetic and Geography. Numerous engravings. 

The Fourth Book of Geography connected with spelling, reading, and writing: 
illustrated by thirty maps and many engravings. 

j A History of King’s Chapel in Boston. ‘The First Episcopal Church in New 
: England. By F. W. P. Greenwood. 

The Second Book of History for children and youth. Designed as a sequel to 
the “ First Book of History,”’ by the author of “ Peter Parley’s Tales.” 

A Compendium of Astronomy. By John Vase. 

The New American Orchardist. Also a brief description of the most orna- 
mental Forest Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, &c. By William Kenrick. 

Conversations on the Evidences of Christianity. By Rev. J. L. Blake. 


L. C. Bowles. Boston. 


Biography of Buckminster. 

Cousin’s Journey, or Sketches of American Scenery. 
Manchester Strike. By Harriet Martineau. 

The Working Man’s Library. No. f. 

Address. 


Lilly, Wait, Colman §& Holden. Boston— 


On Teaching Penmanship. Addressed to Parents, School Committees, and 
Teachers. By Wm. A. Alcott. 

Anecdotes of Natural History. 

Lectures on Natural History, By Timothy Flint. 


_B. H. Greene. Boston— 
Flowers of Fable. 


Perkins & Marvin. Boston. 


Letters to a Young Student in the first stage of a Liberal Education. 
Dr. Beecher’s Sermon, delivered at Andover. 


Marsh, Capen, Lyon. Boston— 


An address delivered before the Boston Phrenological Society on the evening of 
its organization at the Masonic Temple, Dec. 31, 1832. By Jonathan Barber. 


Peabody & Co. New York— 


The Knickerbacker, or New York Monthly Magazine. 

[The second number-—we did not see the first, is clever, spirited and amusing. 
We heartily rejoice to find that the taste of our community is becoming American, 
and that the isbenta of our writers can be encouraged. It is time to do something 
for our own literature. We trust the success of the Knickerbacker in the Com- 
mercial Emporium will shew that we need not much longer go begging for literary 
crumbs from the British Periodicals—but spread the feast from our own stores. 

New York Mirror. Mr. Willis has resumed his ‘First Impressious of 

f Europe ”’ in this valuable paper. His last letter is dated at Venice. We intend 

L/ giving casey d extracts from his letters. He does not so much describe as 
picture scenes, and in some of his touches is eminently happy and successful. } 
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